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Tue work of digging sections across Hadrian's 
Great Barrier has gone forward well in Cum- 
berland, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Haverfield, F.S.A., Mr. Mowatt, F.S.A., 
Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A.. Mr. A. H. 
Smith, F.S.A.. Mr. T. H. Hodgson, Pro- 
fessor Pelham, and Mr. Calverley, F.S.A. ; 
the last-named gentleman brought with him 
four labourers trained to the work by-expe- 
rience at Hardknott, while other labourers 
were procured in the vicinity and from 
Carlisle, ten in all. ‘The old tent that for 
two years weathered the gales on Hardknott 
was pitched on the White Moss, and another 
in Brunstock Park. The first section, by per- 
mission of Mr. Saul, the owner, was taken in 
Brunstock Park, two and a half or three miles 
to the east of Carlisle, and a clean cut was 
made from a point well to the south of the 
Vallum to a point well to the north of the 
Murus. The subsoil here consists of red 
clay, with occasional patches of blue ; and 
the varying colours in the layers of the 
Vallum show clearly enough the way it was 
built up. Despite trouble with water, the 
ditch between the mounds of the Vallum 
has been bottomed, and its shape (a moot 
point) ascertained. It is possible that the 
Gromatic ditch, which forms a striking 
feature in the Romano-German frontier, has 
been found here also ; but caution is neces- 
sary, as the park was once divided up into 
small fields, with many drains. ‘The Murus, 
with its pathway and road, were easily dis- 
covered, and also a more modern road, 
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which crossed the park until about fifty 
years ago. Some smaller and subsidiary 
sections were also made in Brunstock Park 
to verify the results of the great section. 
>) de 

On the White Moss, about five miles east 
from Carlisle, are several ridges, which have 
often been supposed to be the remains of 
peat diggings; sections taken across them 
proved that they were, as Mr. Calverley and 
Chancellor Ferguson had always maintained, 
the untouched mounds and ditches of the 
Vallum — untouched except by natural 
causes. ‘To the north of them a well-made 
road was found, 22 feet wide, laid on a 
bottom of freestone bedded in clay, and 
having a double row of strong stones built 
down the centre, and another row along 
either edge, the space between the centre 
stones, which are higher than those at the 
sides, being filled with rubbish stone, and 
the surface well made up and rounded with 
coarse gravel, cobbles below and finer gravel 
on the top. To the north of this runs the 
Murus, or stone wall. Bleatarn, a short mile 
eastward of the White Moss, has always been 
a puzzle to antiquaries, with drained tarn, and 
lofty mound. The spade soon proved the 
tarn to be a large disused freestone quarry, 
and the mound to be heaped up from 
quarry rubbish. The marks of the picks 
used to cut the lines into which wedges had 
been inserted to break off the stone, and 
also the places where the wedges had bitten 
the stone and the stone had broken away, 
were also distinct as when made. The 
quarry has been a most extensive one, and 
its discovery will have an important bearing 
on the question of the relative age of Murus 
and Vallum. A good section was obtained 
further eastward at Chapel Field, near 
Irthington, and the explorers found one 
ready to hand at Dovecote, where the con- 
tractors for a new county bridge over the 
Kingwater had cut through the mound of 
the Vallum, and found 3 or 4 feet of red 
clay lying on the top of 3 or 4 feet of sand in 
the shape of a crescent, the clay being 
thickest in the centre of the crescent and 
dying out at the edges. 


At present the work is suspended pro femp., 


but will probably be recommenced ere this 
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is in our readers’ hands, when the hay is all 
cut. It should be said that most careful 
observations throughout have been taken by 
skilful surveyors with a theodolite, and are 
now being drawn out and coloured; but 
until this is done it would be premature to 
rush to any conclusions. It is contem- 
plated, if possible, to examine the Roman 
system of signalling, and attempt by bonfires, 
flags, and flashing lights to practically demon- 
strate it. Jest any curious one should rush 
off to see these sections, we must add that 
the exigencies of agriculture require that they 
should be filled up almost at once, as is the 
case with those we have mentioned. 


A Yorkshire correspondent of considerable 
ability writes that he is “thinking of sug- 
gesting that the Roman antiquaries in 
England should postpone calling the Roman 
wall by Hadrian’s name until they know a 
little more about it. There are,” he adds, 
“‘a good many capable men who believe 
that Hadrian had nothing to do with the 
wall, and very little is as yet proved about 
it.” 


When that eminent antiquary, Chancellor 
Ferguson, of Carlisle, read his paper on 
“ Municipal Insignia of Office” at a meeting 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society in December, 1893, attention was 
drawn to the somewhat singular circum- 
stance that Manchester was without a mace. 
But the Chancellor little thought what the 
result would be, or, we fancy, he would have 
held his peace. ‘The discussion on the sub- 
ject caused the council of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society to appoint 
a committee to raise funds to present the 
city with a mace. Mr. Walter Crane was 
asked to furnish the design, and produced a 
sketch which was regarded by the com- 
mittee as an exceedingly fine piece of art. 
They accepted it unanimously. Mr. Crane’s 
description of the original sketch was as 
follows: “It is crested with the city crest— 
the globe and bees. The figure is intended 
to typify the industrial city of Manchester, 
and it is enclosed in a letter ‘ M ’ to make it 
still further emphatic as the emblem of the 
Manchester municipality. Below is another 
globe, symbolical of the world itself. Around 
it the city motto appears, and the trade of 





Manchester with all quarters of the earth is 
symbolized by the beaks of ships (these 
would be five), the sails of which form the 
ridges of the mace. Below again, on the 
bell, are the city shield of arms, alternating 
with the national armsand emblems. (These 
might be enamelled in their proper heraldic 
colours.) Below again is a series of figures 
under canopies, symbolizing the sources of 
the commonwealth of the city and its pros- 
perity and administration. For instance, 
one (shown in front) typifies the Ship Canal, 
pouring a perpetual stream from an urn, 
which meanders in the form of a ribbon 
around the stem of the mace to the foot. 
The other figures may be Labour, Science, 
Commerce, Liberty, Justice. The fish at 
the next joint further play on the idea of the 
connection of Manchester with the ocean, 
again suggested by the ships sustained by the 
nereids seated on the sphere which forms 
the termiaation of the mace.” The sketch, 
however, which was produced in the MJan- 
chester Guardian of July 28, and in the 
Daily Graphic of August 2, shows an im- 
portant modification of the first design. 
The mace, according to the final form of Mr. 
Crane’s scheme, will be surmounted by a 
diminutive crown, the city crest retaining its 
place immediately beneath. The mace will 
be silver gilt, and will be 4 feet long. 

The sum of £200 has been already sub- 
scribed, but the committee are asking for a 
further sum of £250 to carry out Mr. Crane’s 
design. Isit too late, however, to ask that the 
whole design be reconsidered ? The local anti- 
quarian society is really, in its admiration of 
Mr. Crane’s undoubted art, simply stultifying 
itself. Mr. Crane is evidently wholly ignorant 
of what a municipal mace symbolizes— 
mainly the delegation of part of the central 
imperial authority to the authorities of a 
municipality; hence a municipal mace 
should display conspicuously the emblem of 
the central authority, viz, the imperial crown 
and the imperial arms; they should not be 
smothered by the arms and crest of Man- 
chester, and by figures symbolical of Man- 
chester, wealth, industry, and enterprise ; 
Such should be kept in a subordinate re- 
lation, and merely for the purpose of identi- 
fying the mace with Manchester. But the 


best civic maces bear no local emblems or 
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allusions, and might have been carried by 
the king or queen’s sergeants-at-arms before 
being handed over to the municipalities 
which now own them. 

gh 


We have at various times mentioned in our 
“Notes of the Month” discoveries of so- 
called incense-cups, and of beads, in the 
course of removal of a huge tumulus of 
stones at Old Parks, Kirkoswald, in Cum- 
berland. The tumulus has now almost 
disappeared, over 600 cartloads of stones 
having gone to mend the roads; the area 
covered by it was an irregular oval, with 
an axis east and west about 80 feet long, 
and north and south about 63 feet. The 
ground thus cleared revealed a curious state 
of things: a fence of five rough slabs of 
stone, set into the earth north to south, and 
dividing the area into an eastern and 
western half. In the western half no less 
than thirty-two deposits of burnt bones have 
been discovered during the carting away of 
the tumulus; they were in holes, scooped 
out of the surface of the ground, and were 
mixed up with bits of broken pottery, pieces 
of cinerary urns, food vessels, and drinking- 
cups; one cinerary urn alone was found 
whole, protected by the roots of a tree ; two 
incense cups, perfect, were also found in the 
western half, one of which contained twelve 
beads of cannel coal. No interments by 
cremation were found in the eastern half, 
but two large parallel trenches, one about 
8 feet long by 4 feet broad and 4 feet deep, 
the other less, lay east and west in it, and 
evidently were for burial by inhumation in 
an extended position, the bodies lying east 
and west; but the bodies had disappeared, 
except a few bones in one corner of the 
bigger trench. Dr. Thurnam, in the Archaeo- 
logia, vol. xliii., gives instances of interments 
by inhumation (bodies extended) and by 
cremation in the same tumulus, the arrange- 
ment being not dissimilar to those in the 
Old Parks tumulus ; but nowhere, as yet, do 
we find anything like the singular dividing 
wall of five earth-set stones. ‘These stones, 
too, tell a tale, could we but read it. Cup 
and groove markings, similar to those on 
Long Meg in the same neighbourhood, occur 
on the eastern face of two of the stones in 
the dividing wall, and on the western face of 
another ; these markings run into the earth, 





showing they were there before the stones 
were set up asa wall. The slight depth to 
which the stones are set into the earth show 
they were intended to be covered by the 
tumulus of stones. A granite monolith 
stands about 100 yards due west of the 
tumulus, but no marks appear on it. A 
tumulus of stones of similar size is on a 
neighbouring estate; it appears to have a 
stone circle within its periphery. 


¢ £¢ 

The records of the Borough of Shrewsbury 
are of unusual and varied interest, and of 
considerable antiquity. In 1889 it was re- 
solved that the records should be arranged 
and catalogued, and a local committee, the 
most active members of which were Rev. 
W. G. D. Fletcher, F.S.A., Rev. T. Auden, 
F.S A., Miss Auden, and Messrs. Phillips 
and Culvert, undertook the work. This 
work they accomplished, after a most satis- 
factory fashion, just before the recent visit of 
the Royal Archeological Institute to the 
ancient borough. All the records prior to 
1837 have been examined, cleaned, tied up 
in separate packages, sorted, classified, and 
arranged in groups in seventy-five tin boxes. 
From the printed report that the committee 
have just issued to the Corporation we take 
the following details of the subdivisions, as 
they may be useful to others who may here- 
after be engaged in like work. 


SHREWSBURY CORPORATION MUNIMENTS. 
Boxes. 


I.—Royal Charters, and Grants of 
Fairs, Murage, etc. . . I 

II.—Gild - Merchant Rolls, Trades 

Gilds, Admissions of Burgesses, 

Books of Assembly of the 
Common Council .. . 4 

I1I.—Courts of Law :— 

1. Curia Salop; Court Leet 

and Court Baron and View 

of Frankpledge; Suit— 


Rolls, Fines, etc. . . . 24 
Mayor’s Court, Police 
Books, etc. . . 2 
2. Court of Piedpoudre, other- 
wise Piepowder. . . 12 


3. Court of Record ; Writs of 
Capias, Fieri Facias, 
Habeas Corpus, etc. 

4. Quarter Sessions . 


on 
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I1I.—Courts of Law (continued ) :— 
Sheriffs’ Accounts, Fines 
de Banco, Post Fines, 
Oumtuagce. . 2 5 « 8 
5. Court of Conscience. (No 
separate Records.) 
6. Superior Courts . ... I 
IV.—Finance. 
1. Imperial Subsidies ; Assess- 
ments; Land Tax; House 
and Window Tax . .. 2 
2. Bailiffs’ Accounts and 
Mayors’ Accounts, Fines, 


Tolls, ete. . 6 
3. Relief of the Poor and 
Highway Accounts. . . 2 


V.—Deeds affecting privileges and 
Property, and Town ” 


Laws 2 
VI.—Military Papers. . . I 

VII.—The Royal Free GrammarSchool 
Accounts and Property . 1 


VIII.—Miscellaneous, including— 

Petitions and Letters to the 
Bailiffsand Mayors .. 1 

Horse and Cattle Fairs. . . 1 

Miscellaneous Books (Bridges, 
Elections, Maps, Plans, 
a: sseanniniias 
etc.) . I 

Certificates for receiving ‘the 
Sacrament; Council of 
the Marches ; Borough 
Charities ; Town Property; 
Mint ; Bonds of Sergeants 
at Mace; Poll Books, 
Bridges, County Papers, 


and general Miscellany . 3 
Total of boxes . . 75 
&¢ ££ & 


The committee have also drawn up a de- 
tailed MS. catalogue, or index, so that any 
document can readily be found without any 
prolonged search. They recommend to the 
Corporation that this catalogue should be 
printed, and it is also highly desirable that 
the Royal Charters should be published, 
together with abstracts or extracts from the 
various other classes of documents. The 
town is happy in having several gentlemen 
quite competent to undertake the editing of 
such a volume or volumes, and we hope 








shortly to be able to announce that satis- 
factory arrangements have been made. 


+ ¢ 
In the Antiguary for July, 1892, an illus- 
trated description was given of Mr. Arthur 
G. Langdon’s fortunate discovery of the first 
Ogam inscribed stone in Cornwall. It was 
of the biliteral and bilingual type common 
in South Wales, one inscription being in 
Ogams and the other in debased Latin 
capitals. The former read INGENAVI MEMOR, 
and the latter INGENVIMEMORIA. This stone 
was in the churchyard of Lewannick, near 
Launceston ; and now another discovery of a 
like character has been made, for a second 
inscribed stone of the same kind has been 
found built into the north porch of Lewan- 
nick church. It is in two pieces, one built 
into the east wall of the porch (upside down), 
and the other into the north wall, to the left 
of the outer doorway. In both cases the 
stones are close tothe ground. When placed 
together the following inscription in debased 
Latin capitals can be read on the exposed 
faces of the fragments: IACIT VLCAGNI, and 
above the “tT” of the first word four very 
distinct Ogam scores can be seen on the 
angle of the first fragment. The discovery, 
which is one of the most important recently 
made in Cornwall, is thus described in the 
Atheneum of July 27: 
fe a 

Mr. F. H. Nicholls, who carries on the 
trade of a stonemason at Lewannick, has 
recently been employed to make a monu- 
mental cross, with interlaced ornament upon 
it, from the designs of M. A. G. Langdon. 
He was greatly interested in Mr. Langdon’s 
first discovery, and having once got to know 
what an Ogam inscription was like, he has 
kept a sharp look out for anything in the 
shape of an inscribed stone. On July 17 he 
wrote to inform Mr. Langdon that he had 
found what he believed to be an inscribed 
stone built into the porch of Lewannick 
Church. Mr. Langdon sent him down the 
materials required for taking the rubbing 
from which the reading already given was 
obtained. Mr. Nicholls, with characteristic 
modesty, says in a letter to Mr. Langdon, 
dated July 19: “I must say that no credit is 
due to me, as I have passed the porch 
hundreds of times, and should never have 
dreamt about any such thing without your 
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schooling during the past twelve months.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Nicholls has made a dis- 
covery that had escaped the eyes of professed 
antiquaries specially on the alert, one of 
whom at least would have given half his 
possessions to have been the finder. The 
name VLCAGNI occurs also on the Nanscow 
stone in Cornwall, on a stone at Llanfihangel- 
ar-Arth in Carmarthenshire, and on one of 
the roofing slabs of the Ballyhank rath-cave, 
co. Cork, now in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy at Dublin. The “Gc” is of 
the peculiar sickle form. Professor Rhys, in 
his Lectures on Welsh Philology, p. 398, says 
that the nearest form of the name Ulcagnus 
which survives in Wales is to be found in 
Llechylched and Cefn Ammwlch. 
&¢ ek & 

For a great many years there has been miss- 
ing from Lambourne Church, Berkshire, a 
portion of an interesting church brass erected 
in 1485. In Haines’ book the brass is 
illustrated in Plate III., and is to the memory 
of John Estbury, Esq., the founder of a 
chapel, chantry and almshouse, and is a 
figure in tabard, with marginal inscription on 
an altar-tomb in the south chancel. The 
missing portion was the marginal inscription. 
A few weeks since our Guildford corre- 
spondent, Dr. Williamson, purchased of a 
broker in Surrey a portion of an old brass, 
and after examination sent it on to the Rev. 
Charles Kerry. Mr. Kerry devoted some 
time to tracing to what church the brass 
had belonged, and eventually identified it 
with Lambourne. A correspondence then 
ensued between Dr. Williamson and the 
Rev. J. H. Light, Vicar of Lambourne, and 
on the Vicar absolutely promising to restore 
the portion to its original matrix, and securely 
fasten it therein, it was restored, and now, 
we are glad to hear, is back again in the 
position in which it was placed in 1485. 
This is not the first event of its kind that has 
happened to Lambourne Church, for Mr. 
Light, who is a zealous and wise antiquary, 
discovered the fragments of an ancient 
painted window in some stables near by, 
and in another place another ancient brass, 
and has had both restored to the church. 
These remarks open afresh in our mind 
memories of past evil work and destruc- 
tion caused by masons and workmen; and 
the fact that windows and brasses could be 


missing from a church points its own lesson 
as to the care that should be used in over- 
looking all repairs executed upon these 
precious buildings held in trust for posterity. 


What is to be done with churchwardens’ 
minute-books when the present vicar and 
wardens of the parish absolutely refuse to 
keep them? A correspondent writes to us 
to mention that having purchased at a sale a 
volume of early minutes and accounts re- 
lating to a parish in East Anglia, he wrote at 
once to the authorities, offering to restore it 
to their custody very gladly if they would 
promise to retain it carefully. The replies 
that he has received assure him that “these 
old books are far too old to be of any 
interest,” that “a great many were sold as 
waste paper a few years since,” that “ there 
is no parish chest, and only the books of the 
current year are kept, as it is not considered 
desirable to burden the authorities withold and 
uninteresting records,” etc. Jn ¢ofo the gift is 
declined, and that without much courtesy, 
and our correspondent is assured that “ such 
books are of no interest to anyone in the 
parish.” Woe betide the antiquities of a 
parish in the custody of such a priest and 
such wardens ! 


The good intentions of the Corporation of 
Bath in enclosing and erecting a roof over 
the ancient Roman bath, which is one of the 
principal glories of their interesting city, are 
likely to be received with but scant gratitude 
on account of the apparent vandalism in- 
volved in the proceeding. The ancient outer 
wall of the building enclosed first a broad 
level platform, from which stone steps led 
down into the pool supplied by the warm 
springs, whose cures made Bath so famous a 
place of resort in the last century. Of course 
the Roman building was covered with a roof 
—the English climate would not permit of a 
bath open to the sky—but this covering had 
gone many centuries ago. It is now pro- 
posed, as a measure of preservation, to erect 
piers on the platform on either side of the 
pool, the piers being connected by arches 
and supporting a new roof. Perhaps atmo- 
spheric conditions render some such pre- 
caution necessary—although the ruins have 
been exposed some time without any very 
noticeable effect having been produced upon 
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them—but what is particularly objectionable 
in the scheme is that the new building will 
not correspond with the old one, the new 
enclosure being within, and not upon, the 
lines of the ancient wall, and so destroying 
the proportions of the building. The work 
wil! also necessitate very serious disturbance 
of portions of the ancient remains. These 
are proposals which antiquaries cannot allow 
to pass unchallenged. 


We have received a communication from a 
Northampton correspondent, in which he 
points out that the old carving from the 
house in that town adjoining the late resi- 
dence of Mr. George Baker, which was 
formerly in the possession of the Haselrig 
family, and also connected with Northampton 
Castle, has lately been removed. The town 
is now said to be destitute of any carving of 
the Elizabethan period. Sir Henry Dryden 
gave particulars of this house in Vorthampton- 
shire Notes and Queries, vol. i., p. 57. 


We must not omit to chronicle in these 
columns, however briefly, the remarkable 
collection of Egyptian antiquities which have 
just been exhibited by Professor Petrie at 
the Edward’s Library, University College, 
Gower Street. At the beginning of this the 
Professor obtained leave from the Egyptian 
authorities to excavate on the site of the 
ancient town of Koptos. It had been 
established by previous researches that the 
dynastic Egyptian had entered Egypt by the 
road leading from the Red Sea to the Nile, 
and at the end of this road stood Koptos. 
In the short period of eleven weeks Professor 
Petrie was able to clear the venerable site, 
with the result of discovering the most note- 
worthy collection of early Egyptian relics 
that have ever been brought together. The 
objects range from early prehistoric and pre- 
pyramid times down to the second century of 
the Christian era, and include the monu- 
mental remains of no fewer than thirty-four 
kings. 


The prehistoric relics include some singular 
and very rude early statuary, and the draw- 
ing on stone of a head of a gazelle. The 
considerable collection of early pottery 
establishes the fact that statuary in Egypt 
had its beginning in clay, which accounts 


for various peculiarities when the Egyptian 
gradually transformed their art in modelling 
to stone. The perfection of their artistic 
school of sculpture is shown in two fragments 
—of the period of the twelfth dynasty, and 
of which it is certainly not out of place to 
say that they are the finest examples of 
kindred work that have been brought to this 
country. The first of these—we follow a 
good description given in the Dazly Chronicle 
—is a large slab representing Usirtesen I. 
dancing before the statue of the god Min. 
Every detail of drapery and figure, as well as 
the beautiful hieroglyphics in zx¢aglio, are 
preserved with the utmost fidelity. Next to 
this is a very fine piece of work of the time 
of Amenemhat, which represents the King in 
the presence of his spirit or shade. There 
are seen here, also, for the first time, several 
fragments belonging to the eleventh dynasty 
of the large family of the Antefs. The 
curious feature of the work of this period is 
that the King is always represented as accom- 
panied by dogs. The reason of their pre- 
sence is, according to Professor Petrie, 
suggestive of an age when the kingdom of 
Egypt was broken up into small States ruled 
by separate kings, whose attention was more 
directed to hunting than to war, and hence 
it came to pass that the dogs became 
favourites with their masters. Of the in- 
scriptions the most important is perhaps that 
belonging to Antef V., which describes the 
deposing of a prince of Koptos for treason 
and treachery, and the installing of a new 
family. ‘This ceremony was carried out by a 
royal commission appointed by the King, 
and the names of the various officials are 
given. It is an extremely interesting example 
of the perfection of bureaucracy in Egypt 
more than 5,000 years ago. 


On the occasion of a recent excursion of the 
archeological society of an eastern county, 
the reader of some notes on an old mansion 
built by one of the Bacon family drew atten- 
tion to a coat of arms on the gateway, and 
said that the usual quartered coat of Bacon 
and Quaplade on the dexter side was in this 
instance reduced to two, one over the other, 
as it were dimidiated, to allow room for the 
impalement on the sinister side. The 
reporter of the local paper informed the 
public the next morning that “the arms of 
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the family, still prominently disp'ayed in 
several parts of the building, were ‘wo 
quarters of Bacon” (!). 


te 

A Newcastle-on-Tyne correspondent points 
out the comical fact that Dr. Cox, in his 
paper on “Popular Archeological Errors 
and Fictions,” as printed in the last number 
of the Axtiguary, has himself fallen into a 
popular error or blunder. In the last para- 
graph but one occurs the phrase, “county of 
Derbyshire.” This is a common and some- 
what vulgar error; it ought to be either 
“ Derbyshire,” or “county of Derby.” Dr. 
Cox has probably, as an editor of long stand- 
ing, corrected this very error a score or two 
of times, and now he falls into it himself ! 


eg 


Letters of the first (English) 
jrince of CTUales. 


By NATHANIEL HONE. 
— —e—— 


=) MONG a class of documents at the 
Public Record Office, known offici- 
ally as “‘ Misc. Treasury of Receipt,” 
is a roll, apparently unique of its 
kind, being a register of the correspondence of 
the first Prince of Wales, for the thirty-third 
year of Edward I. It contains copies and ab- 
stracts of some 700 letters of the Prince, at this 
time in his twentieth year, written in Anglo- 
French, with the exception of a few letters in 
Latin, addressed to ecclesiastics. The en- 
dorsement is, “ Lettres de Prince Edward, 
Prince des Gales, fitz aisne du Roi 
Edward I.” Another portion of the roll is 
among the Welsh Records, but the series is 
incomplete by some five months, a gap 
occurring from November 27 to May 17. 
The correspondence exhibits him as a youth 
taking a warm interest in the affairs of his 
time, and displaying also a keen enjoyment in 
the pleasures of sport and country life. The 
letters addressed to his step-mother and 
sisters are couched in language of genuine 
respect and affection, and others reveal a 
chivalrous generosity towards his friends and 
dependents. The following few transcripts 
are offered as specimens of the contents of 
this interesting and little known document : 


Dite Regine 

A la Reyne salutz Treschere dame pur ceo 
q’ n’ desirom molt lauauncement nie chere 
clerk sire Waut’ Renaud gardem de nie 
garderobe si come n’ sumes tenuz pur ses 
bons s’iuces qil n’ ad fait longement e n’ 
auoms entendu q’ nie clerk nadqueres sire 
Giles Dandenard qi tynt une puende en Rypon 
une autre en leglise de Cicestre e la tierte en 
Hastynggs est a Dieu commande Pur quoi 
la donesoun de celes trois puendes apent a 
n’re seignur le Roy n’re pere q’ n’ ne poom 
ne Osom aparmeismes requere de cele ne 
dautres busoignes si come v’ le sauez ma 
dame; prioms v’re hautesse quil v’ plese estre 
en aide ver le dit n’re seignur e pere si come 
de la v’re part meismes ma dame e par v’ qil 
voille auauncer le dit clerk a la puende de 
Rypon dissi come il li ad souent pmis de 
son auauncement tres chere dame n’re seignur 
v’ sauue et gard par sa puissaunce toutz iours 
Donez souz &c a Wy. le ii iour de Joyl. 


Dite Regine Angl’ 

A sa tresch’ dame e mere de par Edward 
son devout fuiz reu’ence e honur Tresch’ 
dame p* ceo q’ n’ auoms tresg’unt ioye au 
quoer totes heures q’ n’ oioms bones noueles 
de v’ pioms vre hautesse q v’re estat le quel 
n’re seignur par sa puissaunce creste e men- 
teigne toutz iours en bien e honur n’ deignez 
maunder E du n’re pur ceo qil v’ plest a 
sauoir v’ fesom assauoir ma dame q’ n’ 
estoioms saintz de corps dieu m’ci q@nt 
cestes l’res furent faites ceo q’ dieu n’ donit 
par sa puissance toutz iours a sauoir de v’. 
Tresch’e dame n’re seignur v’ gard e sauue 
par sa grace toutz iours Don. souz &c a 
Wereg*ue le xix iour Daugst. 


Dite Comittisse Holland. 

Edward &c a sa T’sch’e soer ma dame Eliza- 
beth Countesse de Holland de Hereford e 
de Essex saluz e ches amistez Du bon estat 
n’re seignur le Roy n’re piere e de ma dame 
la Reyne e du ve le quel n’ auoms entendu 
par voz l’res sumes molt leez E. endroit du 
n’re v’ feizoms assauoir q’ n’ estoioms en bone 
saunte la dieu m’ci qYunt ces l’res furent 
faites E pur ceo q’ n’re seignur le Roy n’ ad 
g’unte deux valletz qi n’ auoms t auioms 
ame a demorer pis de n’ cest a sauoir Johan 
de Hanstede e Johan de Weston n’ prioms e 
requerons especiaument q’ v’ voillez prier ma 
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dame la Reyne n’re chere mere q’ elle voille 
prier au Roy quil n’ voille g’unter oncore 
autres deux valletz a demorer ps de n’ cest 
asauoir Gilbert de Clare e Perot de Gauaston 
Kar si nous eussoms ceux deux oue les autres 
q’ n’ auoms n’ serrioms molt alleggez del 
anguisse q’ n’ auoms endure e suffroms vncore 
de jour en autre par lordinance e la volente 
n’re dit seignur le Roy T’sch’e soer n’re seignur 
v’ gard don souz n’re pue seal au Park de 


Dito Abbati de Redynggs 
Edward &c a son ch’ en dieu Labbe de 
Redyngg saluz. Pur ceo q’ n’ auoms entendu 
q’ v’ bien faire tailler pcheinement par vos 
gentz de mesme n’re bien ame Adam le 
Poletier e les autres Burgois de Reding par 
reson du Taillage q’ n’re seignur le Roy n’re 
pere fait fere de ses demeynes les queux 
burgois ne soloient vings estre taxes par v’ ne 
par vos pdecessours ne par voz gentz mes 
par ceux qi le Roy Denglet’e voloient a ceo 
assigner si come il dient v’ pioms ch’ement 
q’ cele taxation voillez mettre en respit par 
un mois aps la date de cestre I’re p™ lam‘ de 
n’ si Vv le pussez faire saunz v're damage e 
piudice de v’re eglise issint q’ les dites Bur- 
gois se puissent auiser e estre céseiller de 
faire av’ ceo q’ dep’ droite p’ reson Don 

souz &c a Lang le x iour de Joyn. 


Dio Lodouico Comiti d Evreux 

Au noble home son tresch’ cosyn mons’ 
Lowys de ffrance counte Devreux Edward 
&c Saluz e ch’es amistez No’ v’ enueoms un 
gres palafre trotant q’ a peyne poet porter sa 
charge demeignes e v’ enueoms de nos trotuz 
heurers de Gales q’ bien attendroiét un leure 
sil le trouassent endormaunt e de nos chiens 
corantz q’ suef vont lamblure pur ceo q’ n’ 
sauons bien q’ v amez bien le deduit des 
chiens parezous E cher cosin si vous volez 
dautres choses q’ soit en n’re pais de Gales 
vncore v’ enuerroms bien des gentz sauuages 
si v’ volez qui bien sauroient aprendre norture 
as ioesnes empes des gW¥auntz seignurs 
Tresch’ cosin n’ v’ fesoms sauoir q’ au partir 
de ces l’res nous fuimes sainz e hettez e en 
bon estat dieu m’ci ceo q’n’ desiroms molt de 
v’ toutz iours oir e sauoir e v poms q vre 
estat q’ Dieu par sa grace face toutz iours 
bon n’ voillez souent mander Kar n’ sumes a 
ese de quer totes les foiz que n’ enoioms 


bones noueles n’re Seignur &c Don a 
Langele le xxvi iour de Mai. 


Dno Cant Archiepo 

Al Erceuesq’ &c. Pur ceo sire q’ n’ auoms 
le haraz q’ fust au Counte de Garenne q’ 
dieux assoile a quoi w’ meistes la main 
aidaunte vre m’ci e eoms g’unt defaute 
destelouns p" meisme le haraz v’ prioms 
especiaument q’ si v’ eez nul beal chiual qui 
soit bon p* estaloun q’ v’ le voillez ster 
ceste sesoun pt lamur de n’ e enoier sil v’ plest 
a Dychenynge js de Lewes a plus enhaste q’ 
v’ poez p'ceo q’ la sesoun passe e nos gentz q’ 
la sunt le receuiront e bien le garderont e le 
v’ remeneront q'nt la sesouns’ra passe E de 
ceste chose e dautres q’ v’ touchent quil v’ 
def? n’ n’ voillez remaunder vos volentez par 
vos l’res Don souz &c a Midhurst le xvi iour 
de Joyn. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Birthplace of Edward FJ. 


MR. HARTSHORNE AND SIR LLEWELYN 
TURNER. 


—$——>——. 

=) HE correspondence that has recently 

f) taken place between Mr. Harts- 
horne, F.S.A., that well - known 

careful antiquary who was for so 

many years editor of the Archeological 


Journal, and Sir Llewelyn Turner, Deputy 


Constable of Carnarvon Castle, on the old 
question of the birthplace of the first 
(English) Prince of Wales, is of sufficient 
importance to merit insertion in the columns 
of the Antiguary, together with the sup- 
pressed sequel. It affords another proof 
that those who have the honesty to expose 
popular delusions or favourite but erroneous 
traditions must not expect to meet with 
gentle or even fair treatment. It is, how- 
ever, well worth while to contend for the 
truth simply for its own sake. 

The following letter appeared in the Zimes 
of July 20: 

S1R,—Twenty-six years ago—April 20, 1868—on 
the occasion of a visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Carnarvon Castle, you accorded me the hospitality o 
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your columns to point out that the fact, fondly believed 
at Carnarvon, that Edward II. was born in the Eagle 
Tower of the castle was entirely without warrant. It 
savours perhaps somewhat of slaying of the dead to 
enter again now into the question, but it is rather 
startling to find that the old fable was again promi- 
nently brought forward on the occasion of the 
auspicious royal visit to Carnarvon on the 11th inst. 

In a paper read at the castle by my late father in 
1850 it was shown, for the first time, and in a most 
lucid manner, from the ‘‘ Pipe Rolls,” ‘* Operation 
Rolls,” and other contemporary records, that the 
Eagle Tower was barely commenced by Edward I. ; 
that it was not roofed until 1316, nine years after his 
death, or floored until the following year, thirty-three 
years after the birth of Edward II., and when he had 
sat ten years upon the throne. It was further shown 
that no part of the fortress had been begun by 
Edward I. until 1285, the year following the birth 
of the first Prince of Wales, The irrefragable evidence 
of the documents relied upon concerning the archi- 
tectural history of the castle, which have so fortunately 
been preserved, is corroborated in every particular by 
the buildings themselves. The birth of Edward II. 
in Carnarvon Castle is therefore an absolute impossi- 
bility, and the Eagle Tower could never even have 
been seen by his royal mother, who died in 1290, 
when little more than its foundations had been laid. 

It is not improbable that slight additions and 
modifications as to details concerning the history of 
the castle may have been discovered since 1850 by 
closer attention to the documents than was possible, 
owing to the conditions of their custody, nearly half 
a century ago ; but the main story of the building of 
the fortress, as set forth from those documents, 
cannot possibly be shaken or repudiated, and the 
people of Carnarvon must consequently rest contented 
with the assurance that the first Prince of Wales was 
born, not in the castle, but in their historic town. 

As to when the strange figment had its origin, we 
need not perhaps pause to inquire ; it is sufficient to 
know that it has been long since dispelled. But 
assuredly there never was an idle tale more tenaciously 
and almost angrily adhered to, and I am well aware 
that for many years after the true history of the castle 
had been shown it was the custom of a custodian, 
naturally ruffled at the new light thrown upon his 
ancient fable, to continue to point out to visitors the 
miserable passage room to a larger chamber as the 
place of Edward II.’s birth, and to add: ‘‘A man 
called Hartshorne says Edward II. built this tower ; 
but, Lord bless ye, he knows nothing about it !” 
Whether the same statement is still to be heard in its 
fulness and candour I do not know. 

Would it not now be well, sir, if the people of 
Carnarvon were to consent to give up with a good 
grace their curious notion as to the birthplace of the 
first Prince of Wales, which, in the face of incontro- 
vertible evidence, is as derogatory to well-ascertained 
historical truth as the slur which is cast—uncon- 
sciously, indeed—at recurring intervals in another 
place, upon the generosity of Earl Leofric and the 
modesty of Godiva? 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient, humble 
servant, 

ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 

Bradbourne Hall, Ashbourne, July 13. 


On July 24 appeared the following re- 
joinder : 


S1r,--I have to request permission to reply to the 
contemptuous and confident letter of Mr. Albert 
Hartshorne. Even had he and his father possessed a 
monopoly of the public records, which are open to 
all, and if either had possessed any local knowledge 
of the building itself, one would be surprised at the 
assumption of superiority displayed in the letter. 

My claim to reply to it is based on the experience, 
during a long public life, of the castle. During the 
last quarter of a century it has been under my control 
as Deputy-Constable, during which period I have 
made exhaustive researches as to its history, and, in 
addition to my own personal examinations, employed 
during some years two professional searchers of the 
public records, every document until his death being 
submitted before adoption to the late Mr. Burt, of 
the British Museum, whose death I had great reason 
to deplore. During the period named I have re- 
opened the moat, examined the foundations, dug out 
the remains of the banqueting hall, removed thousands 
of tons of rubbish from the interior, restored the 
courtyards to their original levels, repaired all parts 
of the building, restepped many towers previously 
inaccessible, roofed and floored one very large tower, 
restored the west gate of the tower for a club-house 
for the Royal Welsh Yacht Club, of which Iam a 
flag officer ; which things, I humbly submit, give me 
a better title to be heard than the writer who sits on 
the self-erected seat of the scornful, from which he 
hurls his wrath at us poor benighted mortals. 

Long before Mr. Hartshorne’s paper was written 
the late Sir Francis Palgrave, to whom we are in- 
debted for the splendid compilation of the military 
and Parliamentary writs of the Edwardian period, 
which have been of great use to me, visited Carnarvon 
Castle, and at once discovered that the upper story 
of the Eagle Tower was a subsequent erection to the 
building itself, a discovery amply confirmed by my 
later examinations. I dare not ask for space for more 
than two confirmations of this point—z.e., the finding 
of the base of the original chimney-top, with a 
portion of the lead flashing, built into the raised wall, 
and the finding of the passage of the water from the 
original roof over the Queen’s apartments. 

In 1850 Mr. Hartshorne made his supposed dis- 
covery that the tradition as to the birth in the Eagle 
Tower was a fable. Like a plausible a/zdz, it rested 
on a substratum of truth—viz., the bill for a new roof 
and floor, ¢emp. Edward II. 

In 1868 the Archeological Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, of which Iam a member, met at Chester, 
and they wrote toask me to read a paper on Carnarvon 
Castle, and to describe it and Conway Castle in the 
respective buildings on the following day, which I 
did, reading at Chester in Latin and English the bill 
on which Mr. Hartshorne relied, and commenting 
upon the various extraordinary assertions he put 
forward in support of his theory. To Conway I gave 
one hour, and to Carnarvon nearly five hours. The 
number of those present was 200, and I received the 
cordial thanks of Earl Percy, the president, and all 
present, and was strongly urged to send my remarks 
for publication to the Archeological Journal, which I 
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did; but Mr. Albert Hartshorne had either so little 
confidence in his case, or thought the then high 
sheriff of this county too insignificant, and, availing 
himself of his position as editor, declined to publish 
it. I can only offer a brief outline here, but I demon- 
strated to those present the inconsistency of the 
assertion on page I of Mr. Hartshorne’s paper, ‘‘ That 
there is now no means of ascertaining what part of 
the castle was first commenced,” with his contradic- 
tion of this on the eighteenth page, that the castle 
was commenced at the north-east corner, and went 
on by slow degrees to the south-west, which was an 
impossibility, as that would have taken it across the 
courtyard. That wall, so far from being the first 
part built, I showed by evidence was the last ; but 
it was necessary for Mr. Hartshorne’s case to treat it 
as the first part, to fit it into the assertion that every 
soldier would have to pass through the Queen’s bed- 
room to get on to the ramparts, which, I showed, did 
not then exist. To prove that there was no castle 
for the Prince to be born in, the King and Queen 
were said not to have been in Carnarvon prior to 
April 1, 1284—a dangerous day for falling into error. 
I demonstrated by documentary evidence that so far 
from this being the case both visited Carnarvon in 
the previous year, when the King dated different 
writs from it; but these documents, I suppose, were 
treasonable, not being found by Mr. Hartshorne. 
As the days of miracles have long passed, I ventured 
to deny the statement contained in the same paper 
that the waters of the Menai had risen 6 feet since 
the days of Edward, which Mr. Hartshorne adduced 
as a reason that certain imaginary ringbolts are not 
visible, and on the strength of having, for no fewer 
than thirty-three years, filled the post of chairman of 
the authority exercising jurisdiction over seventeen 
miles of this coast, I ventured to point out that the 
meeting of the tides entering the straits at each end 
is near Beaumaris, and not eight miles nearer to 
Carnarvon, as stated in Mr. Hartshorne’s paper ; that 
certain stones alleged to come from a quarry on a 
property of which I chance to be trustee were not 
used in the Eagle Tower, but in a different part of 
the castle; and that stones said to be used for 
covering the corridors of the Eagle Tower were 
probably not used there, being much too small for 
the purpose and being forcorbels. I dare not trespass 
on your space to name the numerous mistakes which 
patient research enables me to refute, but will add 
only one more—namely, that if the papers were true 
the King appointed a constable to a castle that did 
not exist. 

Ridicule was freely cast on the tradition that the 
castle was built ina year. No one outside a lunatic 
asylum would interpret this as meaning that all we 
now behold was built in a year, but it shows manifest 
ignorance of the action of Edward I. to suppose that 
he did not erect enough iu a year to shelter a garrison, 
as he had done in all his previous castles in Wales. 
The actual period of the erection of what we now see 
is common knowledge. For this statement of the 
erection within a year the historian Tennant gives as 
his authority two manuscripts, which he states were 
in possession of Sir John Sebright and Sir Roger 
Mostyn, and the present Lord Mostyn has promised 
to endeavour to trace the last-named copy. 

In 1868 I had the honour of presenting to the 


Prince of Wales, in the room that excites Mr. Albert 
Hartshorne’s ire, a respectable lady who was the 
direct descendant of the wet nurse of Edward II, 
It is scarcely reasonable to suppose, when the family 
of the wet nurse is known, that the room would be 
unknown. Had it been a fiction, doubtless one of 
the very large rooms would have been chosen. It is 
only on the spot that the refutation of so many state- 
ments can be made perfectly clear. During many 
years I have had the honour of going over the 
building, sometimes for several hours together, on a 
spare day, with numbers of her Majesty’s Judges of 
Assize, past and present, and I have carefully ex- 
plained the attack and defence, without in any case 
failing to make clear what has been shrouded by so 
many marvellous fictions. 

Although beyond the threescore years and ten of 
the Psalmist, Iam ready to accompany anyone who 
seeks after the truth up the large chimney of the 
Queen’s sitting-room, and to show the base of the 
original chimney and the remains of the lead flashing, 
and to show the first and last portions of the building 
erected. 

I will only add that I am unable to understand the 
condition of mind of any man who would desire to 
support a theory after it was exploded by evidence, as 
Mr. Hartshorne accuses others of doing. Considering 
the well-known Hartshorne error of ascribing an 
eighteenth-century tower in Alnwick Castle to the 
time of Edward I. and kindred hasty pronounce- 
ments, I venture to think a little less arrogance 
towards those who, at least, have had infinitely 
greater opportunities of testing the subject than Mr. 
Hartshorne had would be more becoming. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
LLEWELYN TURNER 
(Deputy-Constable of Carnarvon Castle). 


A reply was sent by Mr. Hartshorne to 
the Zimes on July 26, but was suppressed 
by the editor. Nor were two prominent 
members of the Archeological Institute (one 
of whom had twice been president of the 
Historical Section) more successful in obtain- 
ing a hearing when they sought to point out 
Sir Llewelyn Turner’s wholesale blunders 
and inconsequential reasonings. It does not 
do to be too harsh in judging an editor, 
especially of a daily paper, with the multi- 
tudinous and unexpected calls upon his 
space ; but it certainly is passing strange 
that so big a sheet as the Zimes could not 
find space for Mr. Hartshorne’s temperate 
and gentlemanly reply to the personal and 
somewhat maudlin rejoinder of the Deputy- 
Constable. After all, editors are only human, 
and can it be that the real reason for the 
suppression of three answers to the worthy 
knight arose from the fact that a “leader” 
had already committed itself to an acceptance 
of Sir Llewelyn’s views ? 
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The following is Mr. Hartshorne’s sup- 
pressed letter, which he has, at our request, 
courteously placed at our disposal : 


§1rR,—I am sorry to have offended Sir Llewelyn 
Turner, to whom so much is owing for the care he 
has taken, during a long series of years, of the fabric 
of Carnarvon Castle. I ventured to set forth in the 
Times of the 12th inst. that it had been shown from 
documents that the birth of Edward II. could not 
have taken place in the Eagle Tower for the simple 
reason that the tower was not built until after that 
event. These are plain facts exhibited by public 
records, which are, as Sir Llewelyn Turner says, 
open to all; by their application, to the best of ou 
knowledge, to the buildings one source of informa- 
tion can be corroborated by the other. This is no 
new process, and in the case of Carnarvon Castle the 
results arrived at years ago, by antiquaries well able 
to form an opinion, happen to be further borne out 
by the sequence of historical events. 

To put a large matter in a few words: Imme- 
diately after the execution of David, Prince of 
Wales, in 1283, which completed the conquest of the 
kingdom, Edward I. took steps to secure and con- 
solidate his possessions by having a complete chain 
of fortresses along the coast from Chester to Harlech ; 
this included Criccaeth, Carnarvon, and Conway. 
Flint and Rhuddlan were strengthened, and Beau- 
maris built later. According to the Liberate Roll 
works were first ordered for Carnarvon Castle by a 
writ of November 10, 1283, the castles of Conway, 
Criccaeth, and Harlech being carried on in the same 
year, These were great undertakings, and money 
was not plentiful, nor was there any occasion for the 
works at Carnarvon to be pushed forward beyond the 
others ; indeed, the fact of the king having visited 
Carnarvon and transacted business there, accompanied 
by the Queen, in 1283 strengthens the belief that 
there was a mansion fit for their reception before the 
castle was begun. 

So little progress had been made at Carnarvon by 
1295, eleven years after Edward II.’s birth, that in 
a mere local insurrection the town was burnt and the. 
castle taken. We are asked, however, to believe— 
for thus the question is narrowed down, unless the 
Rolls are spurious—that between November 10, 1283, 
and April 25, 1284 (the birthday of Edward II.), 
engineering works of ditches and foundations, and 
building of basements (enormous undertakings even 
for one tower, and in the worst time of year for 
building operations) were carried out, and the Eagle 
Tower made fit-for the Queen’s reception. The thing 
is impossible. = 

Sir Llewelyn Turner says that he has discovered—. 
up the chimney, certainly, but where I hope some 
day to follow him—the proof of two periods of the 
Eagle Tower. Nothing is more likely, but instead of 
the first period being that of a miraculous tower of 
less than six months growth, I prefer, with the 
Deputy-Constable’s leave, to recognise in it the 
evidence of a part of the eleven-years-old castle which 
was taken and probably partly destroyed in the 
Insurrection of 1295, when the first Prince of Wales 
was in his twelfth year. 

I have no preconceived theory to support about 


Carnarvon Castle, not even a pet tradition to cause 
the smallest leaning, and I repel the insinuations 
which Sir Llewelyn Turner has thought it well to 
make to the effect that my late father adapted his use 
of the documents to suit his own views. In common 
with him, and others who have written upon the 
castle, I can have no object but the attainment of 
the simple truth. Like other writers, I take the 
documents, the buildings, and historical events as 
they present themselves to me, and corroborate or 
support each other at Carnarvon, and I am grateful 
for your courtesy, sir, in having again allowed me to 
point out what I conceive that truth to be. 
I have, etc., 
ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


The Deputy-Constable’s rather vulgar, and 
in many places irrelevant, letter is open 
to many objections not named in Mr. Harts- 
horne’s reply, and which cannot fail to 
detract from any reliance on his opinions. 
If his memory plays him so false with regard 
to contemporary affairs, very little reliance 
can be placed upon his views with regard to 
the distant past. We suppose that by the 
** Archeological Society” Sir Llewelyn Turner 
means the “ Archeological Institute,” which 
has been known only by that name for over 
fifty years. Sir Llewelyn tells us that after 
his “five hours’”(!) talk at Carnarvon in 
1868 he received the thanks of Earl Percy ; 
but if the Archaeological Journal is to be 
relied upon, Lord Percy was not there! He 
boasts of submitting his own researches to 
the critical judgment of ‘“‘the late Mr. Burt 
of the British Museum.” If the late Mr. 
Burtt of the Public Record Office was now 
with us in the flesh, no one would be more 
amused than himself at this quaint misnomer 
and misdirection ! 

The first writ that was issued for works at 
Carnarvon on November 10, 1283, orders 
that 200 men be sent to protect the artificers. 
This makes it highly improbable that the 
works (which must then have been excavating 
and foundation laying) were being carried on 
with expedition. Contrariwise, the sending 
of 200 footmen implies that operations were 
being conducted in the face of a sullen, if 
not actively hostile, populace, who were 
probably engaged in throwing stones, and 
in abusing the workmen in Welsh. 

Supposing, however, that the King would 
have been willing to put his dearly-loved 
Eleanor into a newly-built tower—a tower 
run up in less than six months, and reeking 
with wet mortar and plaster—for such an 
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event as her confinement—supposing this 
cruel folly is granted on the part of a particu- 
larly affectionate and most prudent king— 
there is not one scrap of evidence to show that 
such a tower was the Eagle Tower or any part 
of it, whilst the combined testimony of docu- 
ments and architecture, as well as the general 
course of historical events, are all against this 
apparently guide-invented tradition. 

We have no wish to deal with unnecessary 
plainness with a gentleman of the years of 
Sir Llewelyn Turner, notwithstanding the 
remarkable personalities in which he in- 
dulges ; but it is impossible for any candid 
critic, or patient student of history, who 
studies this revised controversy, to escape 
noting the trivialities of the Deputy-Con- 
stable’s contentions and arguments. If silly 
chatter about “a respectable lady, the direct 
descendant of the wet nurse of Edward II.”; 
or that the Deputy-Constable is the “flag 
officer” of a local club, a former high sheriff, 
and even the trustee of a stone quarry ; or 
that if you go up a chimney you can find 
two dates to the building—if, we say, all this 
is to be taken as a set-off against national 
documents, architectural evidence, and the 
opinions of such scholars as Mr. Freeman, 
Mr. G. F. Clark, and the Messrs. Hartshorne 


(father and son), why, then, the Public Record 
Office might as well be closed, and the Archzo- 
logical Institute and such-like kindred bodies 
at once dissolved. 

Sir Llewelyn Turner, with apparent clever- 
ness, has raised a large and somewhat 


offensive cloud of dust. But dust soon 
settles, and the case is left precisely as it 
was before the pother was kicked up. There 
stands the Eagle Tower of Carnarvon to 
speak for itself. The documents at Fetter 
Lane are yet in the custody of the nation. 
The plain issue still remains precisely as it 
was enunciated by Mr. Hartshorne, and for 
our part we believe that it is impossible to 
gainsay it, namely, that Edward II. was not 
born in the Eagle Tower, because it was 
not built soon enough. When, therefore, 
guides (we care not whether it is a Deputy- 
Constable with “her Majesty’s Judges,” or 
an old woman with bank-holiday trippers) 
take visitors to Carnarvon Castle into an 
absurdly unsuitable passage, and state that 
it was the birthplace of the first (English) 
Prince of Wales, they are intentionally or 


through ignorance giving continued life to 
an historical falsity. 

Curiously enough, when this summarily 
suppressed controversy was going on in the 
Times, the Royal Archzological Institute, 
with which, unfortunately, Mr. Hartshorne 
is no longer connected, was holding its 
annual meetings. at Shrewsbury. The 
Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., at the conclusion of 
his address on July 27, as President of the 
Historical Section, briefly referred to the 
attack on Mr. Hartshorne, and said, amid 
general applause from a large meeting of the 
Institute, to whose members the Deputy- 
Constable so confidently appeals, that the 
matter at issue lay in a nutshell, for, if the 
Messrs. Hartshorne were wrong, the docu- 
ments upon which all our reliable English 
history of that period are based were hope- 
lessly false. 


Motes on Archeology in 
jProvincial Wuseums. 
No. XXXVIL—NORTHAMPTON. 
By ROACH LE SCHONIX. 
ee ee 


See HE museum (under the Public 
ley} Libraries Act, 1855) was first 
established in Northampton in 
1866, when rooms were found in 
the Town Hall buildings. In 1883-84 the 
museum and reading rooms were transferred 
to the site of the old town gaol in Guildhall 
Road. The building was enlarged by the 
addition of a new wing in 1889. The museum 
occupies a large well-lighted upper room about 
75 feet by 54 feet. 

Some of the cases are old-fashioned, and 
do not lend themselves readily to good 
arrangement, but, as a whole, the disposition 
of the various antiquities (and we are not con- 
cerned with the natural history department) 
is much to be commended, and reflects the 
greatest credit on the curator and librarian, 
Mr. Thomas J. George, F.G.S. Mr. George’s 
laudable ambition, which we only wish was 
more shared in by other provincial curators, 
is to make the museum as redolent as pos- 
sible of the local antiquities of the town and 
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county. The result, as already accomplished, 
is the gathering together of a singular and 
varied collection of antiquities of the district 
such as is not surpassed by any county of 
the size, and is equalled by very few. 

The first archeological table-case contains 
examples of Palzolithic and Neolithic Ages. 
The best of the local specimens are two fine 
stone celts from Northampton, a celt of green 
slate found near Northampton in 1890 (re- 
cently purchased from the Bateman collec- 
tion), two celts from Rockingham Forest, and 
a fine spearhead 5# inches long by 2% inches 
wide, found at Norton, near Daventry, with 
a skeleton and earthen vessel. Clever in- 
stances of Flint Jack’s forgeries of both the 
Stone Ages are exhibited by the side of the 
genuine examples. 

The other side of this case illustrates the 
Bronze Age. The greater part of the bronze 
weapons and implements are from Ireland, 
and are lent by Sir Henry Dryden; but 
there are also some good examples from 
Marston Trussel, Corby, Castor, and Aynhoe, 
all in Northamptonshire. There is also a 
beautiful specimen of a leaf-shaped bronze 
sword, 2 feet 5 inches long, found near 
Brixworth. The case also contains some 
good examples of cinerary urns of the 
Bronze Age found near Corby. Here, too, 
is the curious and well-marked handled 
drinking-cup of imperfectly baked pottery, 
which was exhibited by Mr. C. A. Markham, 
F.S,A., at Burlington House, in 1891, and 

.is figured in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries. It was found at Brixworth. 

The next case is one of first importance to 
antiquaries. It contains the chief relics from 
Hunsbury, or Danes’ Camp. Its value is 
increased by a plan and sections being given 
of the camp. The more important of the 
Danes’ Camp relics were exhibited at Bur- 
lington House, before the Society of Anti- 
quaries, on February 21, 1889, when the 

universal opinion of the experts was given 
in favour of a Late Celtic date. This the 
Rev. R. S. Baker, who described the relics, 
in a subsequent paper narrowed down to 
mean between B.c. 250 and A.D. 100, which 
is sufficiently accurate. So far as English 
research has yet gone, there can be no doubt 
that the collection from the Danes’ Camp 
now in the Northampton museum stands 
quite by itself in being purely Celtic, of a 


military character, and from a single site. 
It is somewhat curious that several of our 
first-class antiquaries who have recently dealt 
ably and thoroughly with other large finds, 
appear to be ignorant of this highly im- 
portant Northampton collection. It deserves 
careful comparison with lake-dwelling relics. 

‘Danes’ Camp” (as it has for many a year 
been erroneously called) is about a mile and 
a half from Northampton, on the opposite 
bank of the Nene, and on a high ridge called 
Hunsbury Hill. The camp covered about 
four acres within the fosse, and was nearly 
circular. Between 1880 and 1885 it was 
excavated for ironstone, and chiefly owing 
to the energy of Sir Henry Dryden, care was 
taken of most of the objects discovered. It 
would seem that the camp was hastily aban- 
doned, valuables of all kinds being flung into 
the cess-pits and covered up in the hopes 
(which were never realized) of being subse- 
quently recovered. Detailed descriptions of 
the camp and its contents were published in 
the Proceedings of the Northampton Archi- 
tectural Society by Sir Henry Dryden. We 
can only find space to allude to a few of the 
more important or hitherto unfigured finds. 

Near the centre of the camp the skeletons 
of a man and horse were uncovered close to- 
gether, and with them were found a remark- 
ably well-made bridle-bit, together with the 
5-feet length of the wheel-tire, and other 
pieces of metal, of a war chariot. ‘These are 
well arranged in the museum. The most 
interesting of all the discoveries was a beau- 
tiful and highly-finished sword-scabbard of 
bronze; the upper end of the front of the 
sheath has an elegant pattern of scrolls and 
circles, eminently characteristic of Late Celtic 
work, showing what is generally termed Irish 
influence. This scabbard is remarkably 
well figured in the appendix to vol. lii. of 
Archeologia (1890). 

A remarkable and _ beautifully - finished 
Late Celtic bronze ornament, of which we give 
careful full-sized drawings (both front and 
back), has hitherto eluded any satisfactory 
explanation of its object or meaning. It was 
found at or near Carlton, Northamptonshire, 
before 1840, and is of the same date as the 
Danes’ Camp relics. It has not been pre- 
viously figured, and we shall be glad to 
receive accounts of anything of a like 
character that has been noted elsewhere. 
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The accurate drawings save the necessity of 
any detailed description. The ornament is 
23 inches long by 14 inches broad. The 
three projecting studs or spikes on the lower 
side raise it # inch from the surface on 
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which it rests. On both sides the circles of 
Late Celtic ornament may be noted ; on the 
upper side there are sunk into the bronze 
white circles of perforated ossicula, popularly 
known as “St. Cuthbert’s beads.” 


The most noteworthy of the potsherds 
found at Hunsbury are two or three large 
fragments of a globular vessels, the pattern of 
which is almost unique on ceramics, and 
again shows Late Celtic spirals twisting 
among rows and groups of punch marks, 
The best of these fragments has been care- 
fully drawn by Mr. Percy Cole for this article, 
half the size of the original. It is also figured in 


a very diminutive woodcut on p. 162 of vol. ii. 
of General Pitt-Rivers’ grand work on Exca- 
vations on Cranborne Chase and Rushmore. 
It is there introduced for comparison with 
a pattern among the General’s discoveries, 
which is not, however, nearly so effective. 

With regard to the peculiar Late Celtic 
spiral and circular ornamentation, readers 
of the Axntiguary should refer to the num- 
ber for February, 1893, where Mr. Ward 
described and illustrated a beautiful hand- 
mirror in the Gloucester Museum thus 
ornamented. In the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Edinburgh is another bronze 
mirror 8 inches in diameter, with handle 
5 inches long, with Late Celtic ornamenta- 
tion on both sides of incised spirals. It is 
figured on p. 195 of the admirable official 
catalogue. A third bronze mirror showing 
this pattern was found at St. Keverne, 
Cornwall, and is illustrated in the Arche- 
ological Journal, vol. xxx., p. 267. 
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The iron Hunsbury relics here exhibited 
consist of nails, chisels, small saws, spear- 
heads, pickaxes, bosses of shields with centre 
spikes, daggers, adzes, etc. There are also 
various articles of ornamented bones, and 
bone combs used for carding wool, as well 
as the invariable spindle whorls both of bone 
and stone. 

In the basement of the museum, not 
usually shown to visitors, there has recently 
been placed by far the most wonderful and 
numerous collection of stone querns or hand- 
mills that have ever either been found on 
one site, or brought together from anywhere 
in a single museum. They are arranged 
along the floor of a large room, about 33 feet 
long, in four rows, and number (including 
upper and lower stones) nearly 150 speci- 
mens. They average about a foot in 
diameter, and several of them are almost 
perfect. A few of the lower or nether stones 
still retain the projecting iron spike. Every 
one of these querns came from the latrine, 
or cess-pits, of Hunsbury Camp, where some 
had been thrown from time to time when 
broken or damaged, but the majority were 
probably flung there in haste when the 
post was abandoned. This latter supposition 
accounts for the blackened grain (wheat, 
barley, and oats) found contiguous to the 
querns in some of the pits. Portions of this 
grain are to be seen in the museum. 

Notice should also be taken of the col- 
lection of curious triangular articles of baked 
clay, with holes pierced horizontally through 
the angles. They are in the lower part of 
the Hunsbury case. A good many theories 
have been put forward as to their use. The 
most probable are that they were intended for 
weighting the tent coverings or the thatching 
of the huts, or for hobbling the legs of sheep 
or goats, _ 

The tall cupboard cases at the end of the 
room, numbered 1 and 2, are lettered 
“ Northamptonshire, British, Roman, Saxon.” 
They contain a variety of urns and other 
pottery, fibule, and bone and iron imple- 
ments from Borough Hill, Daventry ; Black 
Grounds, Chipping Warden ; Chester Camp, 
Irchester ; Castor ; Whittlebury ; Brixworth; 
and Desborough. These would well bear 
rearranging. 

Cases 3 and 4 are occupied by the 
“Cowper Collection” of Roman remains 








found at Duston, and are exhibited by Earl 
Cowper. They form an exceptionally varied 
and good collection of Roman vases and 
other vessels of differing shapes and paste. 
Many of them are perfect. ‘There are also 
several bronze fibulze, and a considerable 
variety of ironwork. 

A table-case is chiefly occupied with varied 
Roman remains also found at Duston, from 
the collections of Mr. S. Sharp and Sir Henry 
Dryden. The Roman coins from Duston 
extend from Claudius (41-54) to the last 
Roman emperor who held sway in Britain, 
Honorius (395-423). ‘There is also a good 
collection of Roman coins from Irchester 
Camp and from Towcester. ‘The best thing 





in this case is the bronze head of Lucius 
Verus, emperor from 161 to 169. The label 
reminds us that “this emperor wore a wig.” 
It is 54 inches high, and 3 inches across the 
bust. Another gem of this case is a small 
clear-glass handled cup (like a modern custard 
cup) labelled, “Roman glass, found at Tow- 
cester, lent by Mr. S. C. Tite.” 

In another table-case are a considerable 
variety of iron, bronze, and other Roman 
remains found at Irchester, and exhibited by 
Rev. R. S. Baker. 

Yet another small table-case contains 
some Roman bronze figures, and other 
bronzes, and terra-cotta statuettes and lamps, 
but they are from Pompeii, Carthage, and 
Sicily. There are also a few small polished 
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pieces of Purbeck marble from the basilica, 
Silchester. The opposite side of this case 
has a small collection of ‘ Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties presented by the Marquis of North- 
ampton.” We were relieved to find no bits 
of mummies, either human 
or cat. 

The Anglo-Saxon case is 
ma agood one. It includes fine 
/ shield bosses, spearheads, 
knives, fibulz, pottery, and 
glass beads from Brixworth ; 
a bridle-bit and two spears 
from Hardingstone (1855), 
purchased from the Bate- 
man sale; some exception- 
ally large and handsome 
fibulz from St. Andrew’s 
‘7 Hospital, Northampton, and 
) from Newnham, lent by Sir 
Henry Dryden; and cinerary 
urns from Marstonand other 
places in the county. 

The coin here figured—a 
silver penny of Cuthred, 
i King of Kent, from a.pD. 798 
to A.D. 806—and the beauti- 
i ful pin were acquired by the 
‘ Northampton Museum in 
the autumn of 1885. They 
i were found together about 
q eight years previously in 
some ironstone workings 
id near Brixworth, a district 
" rich in archeological re- 
mains, as fine specimens of 
the Bronze and Prehistoric 
' Iron Ages have been dis- 
covered, as well as Roman 
and Saxon pottery, etc. The 
workman from whom they 
were obtained called the pin 
“Oliver Cromwell’s Tooth- 
pick”; it is about 6 inches 
long, of iron with remains 
of silver plating upon it. It 
has a swivel head bearing 
on one side an interlaced 
ornamentation, terminated with heads of 
some kind of bird; on the other side it 
carried a setting which is unfortunately 
wanting ; beneath is another curious head, 
though not of a bird. The following is a 
description of the coin: On the obverse, 




















bust to right, with the inscription cvpRED 
REX. CANT; on the reverse, a small cross 
with a wedge in each angle, and the in- 
scription, EABA MONETA. 

The upright cases against the wall, at the 
further end of the room, numbered 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, are lettered, ‘‘ Northamptonshire, 
Ecclesiastical, Military, and Civil,” and con- 
tain a great diversity of medizeval relics from 
the county. On the top of this row of cases 
or cupboards are placed the old Elizabethan 
town weights and measures, dated 1601. 
They include a great bushel measure of 
metal, a gallon measure, and four different 
weights. On one shelf stand four large 
wedge-shaped quadrangular bells, made of 
sheet iron. Bells somewhat similar are 
occasionally labelled Celtic, but these do not 
appear to us to be earlier, at the utmost, 
than the later medizeval period, and were 
probably used in rustic districts for calling 
labourers together, etc. One of them has 
an old dusty label attached that says it was 
‘an alarm bell from a farmhouse.” On the 
same shelf are some smaller examples of 
cattle-bells of a somewhat like construction, 
similar to those still used in Switzerland and 
elsewhere on the Continent. There are also 
a variety of globular pack-horse bells. Ina 
lower part of this case are a collection of 
encaustic tiles, chiefly of fourteenth-century 
date, but including a few more graceful 
designs of the previous century. Several of 
these come from different religious houses 
in Northampton, and others from adjacent 
churches. Two or three are labelled 
“ Holdenby, 1845,” about which time the 
chancel of Holdenby church was rebuilt. 
The most noteworthy of these tiles recently 
came from the site of St. James’s Abbey, 
Northampton, and bears the unusual pattern 
of the pilgrim’s shell. We noticed a double 
thumbscrew found at Biggleswade; prick 
and rowel spurs; an elegant rapier from 
Naseby; a barber’s bleeding basin of pewter, 
dated 1670, with a well-designed handle: 
and a tinder-box, with flint, steel, and 
matches. The pottery in these cases is very 
good. It includes some Roman _ vases, 
several large Norman jugs of striped glaze 
from the castle, greybeards or bellarmine 
jugs from different sites in Northampton, 
some examples of costrels, or pilgrims’ bottles, 
some interesting large fragments of sixteenth- 
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century Staffordshire pottery, and a beautiful 
six-handled posset cup inscribed ‘“ 1682, 
Ann Brit her cup.” 

The lower part of a latten thurible or 
censer, found at Heyford, is of interesting 
but rather poor construction, and seems to 
be, from the shape of the shields, etc., of late 
fifteenth-century date, It stands 2} inches 
high, is 3 inches across, and of a rude 





pentagonal shape. Below each of the four 
projecting chain loops is a small shield, 
bearing respectively the following arms: 
(1) A saltire between four mullets; (2) Paly 
of eight; (3) A bend between six mullets ; 
(4) Paly of eight, in chief two mullets. 
The foot has been clumsily renewed in 
brass, and a small patch of the same metal 
riveted on to close a flaw. It bears abundant 
traces of the action of fire and the stains of 
burning gums. 

The site-of Northampton Castle, erected 
soon after the Conquest by Simon St. Liz, 
and for many centuries a stronghold and 
prison of considerable national importance, 
has yielded from time to time, and particu- 
larly during the course of recent town im- 
provements, a rich variety of traces of our 
forefathers and their pursuits. The castle 
excavations have yet again shown that the 
site selected for a Norman keep had been 
more than once previously utilized by former 
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inhabitants. In the Northampton Museum 
the castle finds have been wisely kept 
together, and a most varied assortment is 
to be seen in the large case at the far end of 
the room reserved for this purpose. It con- 
tains a large collection of Roman bronze rings, 
pins, tweezers, and other small ornaments 
and implements, as well as a variety of pins 
and other articles of bone, and spindle- 
wheels and whetstones, and a good deal of 
pottery. Anglo-Saxon occupation is proved 
by many iron knives and spearheads. Nor- 
man, Plantagenet, and Tudor days are all 
represented by their respective pottery, and 
by keys, knives, shears, purse-beams, and a 
variety of other metallic articles. The coins 
found at the castle, in addition to Roman, 
extend from Henry I. to Elizabeth, a rarity 
being a farthing of Edward III. marked 
“‘Londoniensis.” Several foreign coins come 
from the same site, and include one of 
Philip the Good of Burgundy (1419-1467), 
and another of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Castile and Aragon (1474-1504). 

In the lower part of the case that is chiefly 
appropriated to the finds from Northampton 
Castle are a few large stones of ecclesiastical 
origin. The most interesting of these is a 
flat stone from Hargrave church, 23 inches 
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by 12 inches, placed here by the rector, Rev. 
R. S. Baker. The upper surface is roughly 
cut with two diagrams for games. The 
larger of these is for playing ‘Nine Men’s 
Morris,” a game of considerable antiquity, 
and named by Shakespeare (A@idsummer 
Night's Dream, Act II., Scene 2). Each 
player has nine men, and the board, including 
the angles, gives twenty-four points. It is 
an excellent game, still occasionally played, 
and in the opinion of experts superior to 
draughts. The smaller and simpler diagram 
is apparently intended for playing “Ins and 
I 
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Outs,” each player having three men, which 
are put down alternately, the aim being to 
get three in a row. We presume that this 
stone came from the porch bench of Har- 
grave church, and was probably at one time 
much used by the medizval village boys. 
Stones marked in a somewhat similar 
fashion have often been noted in English 
convyentual cloisters on the side where the 
boys were taught. * 

In a small table-case is a collection of 
impressions of the old seals of the monas- 
teries, priories, etc., of Northamptonshire. 
Most of them are sulphur casts, but a few 
are ordinary sealing - wax impressions. 
Amongst them we noted the seals of the 
Abbey of Peterborough, and of several of 
the abbots, and of the religious houses of 
Pipewell, Canons Ashby, Sulby, Delapray, 
St. James, Northampton; Austin Friars, 
Northampton ; and St. Andrew, Northampton. 
There is also an impression of the corporate 
seal of the town of Northampton “emp. 
Edward II. 

The curator is rightly anxious to obtain a 
good and varied collection illustrative of the 
staple trade of the town of Northampton— 
boot and shoe-making ; but such an under- 
taking presents many difficulties, for the 
boots and shoes of previous generations have 
been but very rarely preserved. In the 
lower part of one of the table-cases is the 
sole of a small Roman shoe or sandal, 
formed of thick leather, and closely studded 
with hob-nails; it was found among other 
undoubted Roman relics at Blisworth, and 
closely resembles some of those recently 
found at Silchester. From the time of the 
Roman occupation to the Commonwealth is 
a considerable stride, but this is the next 
period that is here illustrated by a pair of 
high, square-toed horseman’s boots; a buff 
coat of the same date hangs on a stand above 
them. ‘The upper part of a large case in the 
centre of the room contains a variety of feet 
coverings from different parts of the world. 
Here are shoes from Cairo, embroidered 
leather slippers from Morocco, Japanese bath- 
slippers, Turkish slippers with curled-over 
toes, Spanish alpargatas worn by the 


* See an interesting article by Mr. Micklethwaite 
‘On the Indoor Games of Schoolboys in the Middle 
Ages,” in vol. xliv. of the Archeological Journal 
(1892), pp. 319-328. 


peasantry in the north of Spain, Indian 
lady’s shoes, kub-kobs or high Syrian 
pattens from Damascus, Spanish albarcos or 
wooden pattens, Armenian sandals, women’s 
sabots from Brittany, and Central African 
shoes made with elephants’ ears, with soles 
of rhinoceros horn. Of shoes of English 
make there are in this case the sole of a shoe 
from a stone coffin in St. Andrew's Priory, 
Northampton ; the remains of an old shoe, 
temp. Henry VII., found in a well at Har- 
grave ; and a considerable variety of English 
shoes and slippers of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. George is just completing arrangements 
for having perfect models of shoes used in 
England at different epochs, made by an ex- 
perienced man in London from drawings and 
effigies of the various periods. 

As leather is the basis of the shoe-trade, 
other articles of leather are appropriately 
sought after and find a lodgment in the 
Northampton Museum. There are good 
examples of blackjacks, and of leather 
bottles, or costrels. There is also a rare 
example of a pint mug of leather. Some 
of the successors of the old leather bottles 
that are sometimes still seen at the back 
of waggons for containing wheel-grease are 
appropriately placed in the same case. 

Smokers will take much delight in a low 
wall-case given up exclusively to pipes and 
smoking accompaniments of all nations, 
chiefly from the collection of Sir Henry 
Dryden. Quite an interesting illustrated 
article might be put together from this one 
case. 

Near to this case, and below the windows 
on this side the room, may be noted a 
spinning-wheel, and also two examples of 
well-padded pillions of last century. 

The coins in low table-cases close to the 
entrance staircase are unusually good for a 
provincial collection. We noticed a silver 
coin of Cnidus, B.c. 700 ; a silver didrachma 
of Athens, B.c. 480-400; a silver didrachma 
of Philip II. of Macedon, B.c. 400-336; a 
silver stater of Alexander the Great ; several 
ancient British coins of gold, uninscribed, 
found at Northampton; and a gold coin of 
Cunobelin, who died between A.D. 40-43: 
There is also here a good series of Roman 
coins, clearly labelled, and useful for pur- 
poses of identification. The collection of 
English coins is also comprehensive. We 
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noticed among the gold a noble of Richard 
II., found at Cottesbrook, and a unit or broad 
piece of Charles I., found at Addington. 

The entries on the Great Roll of the Pipe 
for 1181 show that Northampton was granted 
the privilege of minting in that year, for 
which the moneyers paid annually 6es. to the 
Crown. But it had a mint at a far earlier 
date, for in the time of Athelstane North- 
ampton was one of the ten towns where 
money was allowed to be coined. Speci- 
mens of money coined at provincial mints 
are generally scarce, owing to the money 
being so often called in, melted down, and 
sent forth much depreciated; but the 
museum possesses a penny struck at North- 
ampton in the reign of Henry III. 

The collection of Northamptonshire trades- 
men’s tokens of the seventeenth century is 
remarkably good. There is also a Peter- 
borough bank token for eighteenpence. 

Amongst a few medals we noticed one of 
Spencer Perceval, the assassinated Premier, 
who represented Northampton in Parliament 
from 1797 to 1812. Another medal is in 
honour of “ Earl Spencer, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Appointed March 2, 1795. 
Under wise counsels the British Navy 
triumphs, 1799.” 

Another case has a fine collection of 
bronze papal medals from the fifteenth 
century, and another of British war medals, 
naval and military. Both these collections 
are lent by Mr. J. Shepard. 

In the badly-lighted basement or cellars 
there are a variety of objects for whose dis- 
play elsewhere there is no accommodation. 
Amongst them we noticed a variety of archi- 
tectural fragments and sepulchral slabs, in- 
cluding one of Saxon knotwork from St. 
Peter's church, Northampton. Here, too, 
is the old parish chest, cut out of the solid 
oak, from the church of West Haddon. 

Although there is room for improvement, 
and money could with advantage be spent in 
this direction, on the whole the town and 
county of Northampton have good reason to 
be proud of their museum, and of their 
conscientious, able, and many-sided curator. 
The entrance to the museum and free library 
is mean and unattractive, and does not do 
credit to a town that is for the most part full 
of enterprise. 


Che Wethods of Archeological 
Research. 
By Sir Henry Howort, K.C.1.E., D.C.L., M.P., 
F.R.S., F.S.A.* 
aliliiande 

™@ SHOULD forfeit your good opinion 
Sy of me if I did not confess to feel- 
ing embarrassed by the position in 
which, by your favour, I find my- 
self. The honour and distinction of filling a 
chair which has been occupied by so many 
better men than myself is qualified with 
every doubt and difficulty. When I look 
round this room I see before me not only 
those gifted with greater knowledge than I 
possess, but who have had greater oppor- 
tunities, and have not had the work which 
they love continually interfered with by 
manifold cares and duties. You will accept 
this as my apology for the disinterested and 
elementary remarks which I shall impose 
upon you. In selecting a subject on which 
to address you, I have felt it would not be 
profitable or interesting to merely index the 
progress of archeology during the last twelve 
months, nor to condense the county history 
of Shropshire into a necessarily dry and com- 
pressed guide to local antiquities which you 
must know better than I can know; I have 
thought it more profitable to devote a little 
time to considering some of the methods 
of archeological research, as they have been 
enlarged and developed in late years, and to 
condensing some of the more general con- 
clusions that have been reached, and more 
especially to illustrate them from my own 
desultory studies. 

The Archeological Institute has always 
been a most catholic mother. In her ample 
lap she has welcomed every kind of fruit 
which the cornucopia of research has poured 
out to illustrate the drama of human life. 
Her aim and object have been, as far as 
possible, to give a picture of the sometimes 
gay and sometimes gloomy procession which 
our race has formed as it has tramped along 
the avenues of Time, from the land of mist 
and cloud to the land of darkness. Every 

* The address delivered (as president) at the 
Shrewsbury meeting of the Archzeological Institute, 
July 24th, 1894. It is printed in the Antiguary by 
special permission of Sir Henry Howorth, and has 
been revised by him for these columns. 
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fact, however, recorded, whether preserved in 
words or graven in the universal language in 
which the ruins of art are enshrined, has been 
welcome. It has taught the lesson that 
history means something more than phi- 
losophy teaching by examples, it means 
painting the picture of the past, and piecing 
together the broken pieces which have escaped 
its heavy foot into a mosaic, in which we 
may see how our fathers lived, as well as 
what their aims and ideals were—how far 
they had progressed in making life tolerable, 
and decorating it with sunshine, as well as 
in unriddling the meaning of the terribly tragic 
chapters in which we read how mighty em- 
pires, in which greatness and glory were 
combined, and in which prosperity seemed 
anchored as firmly as one of the brave oaks 
of your own county, were levelled to the 
ground, their people slaughtered and de- 
stroyed, their palaces and temples reduced to 
dust, and their fertile fields once more occu- 
pied by the pelican and the jackal. It was 
once the custom to despise some of these 
lessons. The antiquary was a connoisseur, 
whose studies were dominated by taste, and 
not by knowledge. To admire, to study, 


and to review the masterpieces of Greek 
art; to do the same with the masterpieces 


of the Italian Renaissance—these were his 
aims, Phidias and Michael Angelo his 
ideals. It was only when the tide was flow- 
ing highest that it was deemed profitable to 
study it. Hence why the collections and the 
museums gathered in former centuries are so 
wanting in historic value. They represent 
the phases of taste as applied to the acts of 
other days, and the various measures and 
standards which this change of taste has 
created — sometimes inspired by nature 
alone, and sometimes by nature bewigged 
and powdered. We have advanced from this 
position. We have learnt that the ebb as 
well as the flow of the tide is of supreme 
interest to us, perhaps of even more interest. 
Hence, while we admire and rejoice in some 
masterpiece like the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
we are constrained to devote a corresponding 
study to the rude bas-reliefs from the temples 
of Copan, and the ruder and more homely 
products of the oid stone men. 

We can scarcely realize that hardly a 
generation has gone by when, at the British 


Museum, it was the fashion to admit only 
classical antiquities as worthy of collection, 
and that the priceless treasures dug up by 
Faussett and Rolfe were treated as rubbish, 
unworthy of a place in that sanctuary of the 
arts, and had to seek a home in a provincial 
museum. Fifty years ago a man who had 
devoted his time, his purse, and his know- 
ledge to creating a worthy department of 
British antiquities, would not have been re- 
warded with the Order of the Bath, but 
would have been treated by the students of 
so-called high art as a barbarian and a 
philistine, fit only to consort with people like 
you and me. We have changed all this, but 
its mischievous results still remain. If we 
go to the British Museum we shall find the 
noblest collection of Greek art in the world. 
Taken altogether, it is quite unapproachable, 
thanks to the labours, the zeal, and the 
taste of many good men, and notably of the 
late and the present curators of that depart- 
ment. But when we turn to Rome—Rome, 
the mother of modern Europe—Rome, the 
Britain of old days, the great type of practical 
good sense in government; the Rome 
whose roads and bridges, whose colonies and 
towns, whose laws and municipal institutions 
are only rivalled by our own, and which 
ruled the world for a thousand years and more 
—where are we to look for an adequate pic- 
ture of the life her citizens led, and of the vast 
colonial dependencies she controlled? We 
have a few busts, we have a room devoted to 
the antiquities of Roman Britain, and then 
we find the mistress of many legions and the 
mother of us all treated everywhere as a sort 
of Cinderella to her more favoured sister of 
Greece, a mere outhouse and barn attached 
to a Greek palace. Our contention is that 
there ought to be in our great museum, if not 
a special department of Roman antiquities, 
at least special rooms devoted to them 
worthy of the fame of Rome and of its im- 
portance in human history. For many of us 
who love art, but also love history, it is quite as 
important to know what were the surround- 
ings of Tiberius and of Marcus Aurelius, as of 
Pericles and Alexander the Great. What is 
true of the earlier Rome is much more true 
of Byzantine Rome, the Rome of the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, the Rome which in- 
spired St. Mark’s at Venice, and the glorious 
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buildings at Ravenna and Spoletro, which 
shook hands with the East, and by this means 
wedded fresh ideas to those which were be- 
coming stagnant. Because Gibbon entitled 
his work the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, we have acquired an entirely mistaken 
perspective in regard to the part played by 
Byzantium in the history of art. Byzantium 
lived, thrived, and flourished for a thousand 
years after the Goths had taken Rome. 
Nor are the code of Justinian, the histories 
of Procopius and Constantine, and the mag- 
nificent buildings dating from this time and 
scattered all over the Agean, signals of decay 
and decrepitude, but the reverse; and yet, 
where are we to look for an adequate collec- 
tion of objects to illustrate Byzantine art, its 
rich barbaric sarcophagi, its enamels, silver 
plate, etc.? 

My object in naming these things is to 
point a moral. Iam afraid the old Adam, 
if he be not still among us, has left his 
shadow behind, and there remains much for 
this great and powerful society to urge and to 
press. Archeology is the study of history by 
its monuments, and not a branch of esthetics. 
Let us by all means guard our taste and 
accumulate the highest and the best, but let 
us also be eclectic and catholic, and realize 
that the highest and the best of all phases of 
art are of supreme value; and, further, that 
what we mean by history is not only the 
history of kings and armies, of great nobles, 
and great philosophers, and of the arts they 
patronized, but also that of the crowd, by 
whose continuous labour the world has been, 
and continues to be, subdued, and whose 
homely and prosaic surroundings have a 
dramatic interest of their own. If this be 
one great lesson which the wider horizon of 
modern archzeological study has taught us, 
another and an equally important one is that 
of the continuity of art. What Herbert 
Spencer and Darwin have pressed upon the 
students of natural history, we antiquaries 
learnt long before in regard to art, namely, 
that there are no jerks and jumps in its 
history, but a continuous flow, and not only 
a continuous flow, but something more. It 
was formerly the notion that when art took 
an apparently new departure, and became 
rejuvenated after a long period of stagna- 
tion, it was a spontaneous movement from 


within. We now know that in almost every 
case this rejuvenescence was due to contact 
with some new ideas which came in from the 
outside. A new graft into the old tree was 
the real source of the better fruit. 

Let me take some examples. When the 
Mongols, who were then masters of China, 
conquered Persia, they imported great 
numbers of Persian workmen, and the result 
was a complete change in the decoration of 
Chinese porcelain. ‘The vases made by the 
Moors at Majorca and Valencia were prob- 
ably the immediate daughters of the art fabrics 
of Egypt, and were certainly the mothers of 
Italian majolica. The blaze of flowers 
and ribbons which suddenly broke out this 
year in the hats and bonnets of English 
women, without any apparent motive, can be 
traced to the influence of a famous city on the 
banks of the Seine, where an explanation of 
the change is forthcoming. The Japanese are 
said to have lost their eye for colour and form, 
because their old art has changed recently for 
the worse. They have been, in fact, inocu- 
lated with European taste, as they have been 
flooded with European products. The story 
is apparently universal. We see the river 
come out of its mountain fountain and flow 
down blue and sparkling. Presently we find 
the colour of its water change to milky white, 
and realize an explanation when we trace the 
new colour to some affluent watering another 
soil which has come and joined its waters ; 
and sometimes, as in the case of the Rhone 
after it enters the Lake of Geneva, the milky 
and the blue streams flow side by side, as the 
new bonnets and hats of every fantastic shape 
and colour are mingled with older and more 
chaste designs on older and more sensible 
people. The great lesson of all is con- 
tinuity. 

Again, to take another illustration from 
natural history ; a lesson of these later times 
in archeology has been that of “ survival.” 
We find all kinds of archaic survivals—in 
our speech, in our fairy stories, in our 
clothes — everywhere in fact. Crystallized 
boulders of older strata of human life, which 
have been preserved accidentally in another 
matrix, and to those who are willing to 
read their lesson, reflecting unmistakable 
features of another time. When we see the 
Italian peasant going on pilgrimages to 
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different altars of Our Lady to be cured of 
different human ills, are we not reminded of 
the similar practices in an age when Venus 
and her shrines were scattered over the same 
country, and each shrine had its own Venus, 
just as each altar has its own “Lady” en- 
dowed with different healing powers? How 
curious it is to go to a Kermiss in some old 
Dutch town, such as Middelburgh, or Delft, 
to see the women with their curiously- 
shaped lace caps, and to be told that it is 
still quite possible to distinguish the Roman 
Catholic families from the Protestant ones, 
the distinction in the caps having arisen in 
the fiercer days of the sixteenth century. We 
may then examine the bags full of curiously- 
shaped and coloured cakes sold in the 
booths, and see the roundabouts and rude 
swing-boats loaded with perfectly sane people, 
many of them sixty or seventy years old ; 
and then turn to Teniers’ great pictures 
at Amsterdam, and see precisely the same 
cakes and the same roundabouts figured there! 
Are not the wooden houses coloured with 
red ochre which dot the Chrisenier the very 
same as were introduced by the Dutch there 
in the grand old days of the Norwegian 
herring-fishing in the seventeenth century? 
Are not the bull-fights in Spain direct sur- 
vivals of the exhibitions in the circus, no 
doubt introduced everywhere by the 
Romans, Spain having preserved its Roman 
colours more than any other European com- 
munity, just as Spain was the most essenti- 
ally Roman of all the colonies ? 

Have we not our own fossil customs 
everywhere? The aldermen and common 
councillors of London when decked in their 
state robes might be living in the Plantagenet 
times, and the beef-eaters in the time of 
Henry VIII. The two ridiculous buttons at 
the back of our coats, and the bands we 
barristers wear, are useless relics of once 
useful garments, the one dating from the time 
when there was necessity for buttoning back 
the flaps of the long coats when George ITI. 
was king, and the other remains of the long 
collars of King James’s time. Are not our 


judges’ wigs directly traceable to the baldness 
of Louis XIV.? ‘These useless things, like 
the many useless and monstrous and offen- 
sive adjectives used by cabmen, and some- 
times by schoolboys, are mere survivals of 


things once usefully put on. The games 
played by school children in the gutter pre- 
serve the ritual of primeval worship and the 
social customs of primeval times. Hence, 
as I have always urged, it becomes important 
and interesting not only to trace the origin 
of things, but also their final departure, 
Our dictionary - makers are most diligent 
hunters of the first usage of words. Would 
it not be wise if they were also to record the 
last use of the obsolete words, the dying 
flicker of a living light? The very fact we 
are referring to has sometimes perverted 
archeological reasoning. Because ‘the Shet- 
land islanders still use stone lamps and cups, 
it does not follow, as some have urged, that 
a Stone Age in Britain is entirely a mistake. 
It only means, of course, that in remote 
corners the very old art has lived on, just as 
in the names of the old mountains and 
rivers the language of the earliest inhabi- 
tants has frequently been preserved. These 
touches of poetry in our very prosaic 
lives are as much fossil relics of an old 
historical horizon as the fossils which have 
been found by German geologists in the far- 
travelled limestone boulders which strew 
their country, and belong to an age not 
directly represented in the solid strata of 
the district. The lessons we are discussing 
are notably prominent in the more recent 
works on philology, in which loan words and 
terms foreign to the language have been 
carefully sifted out, and we have thus been 
enabled to find not only the origin of many 
arts and customs, but the stage and culture 
at which different connected races had 
arrived at the time when they separated. 
This we can do by comparing their common 
names for homely or other objects. The 
same with folk-lore, and the same with the 
rituals of different religions, all of them being 
among the most conservative of institutions. 
This multiplication of avenues by which to 
approach the thoughts and works of the old 
men has, no doubt, made our inquiry more 
complicated and difficult ; but it has at the 
same time made the materials almost inex- 
haustible, and the possibility of solving 
problems once deemed insoluble much more 
hopeful. 

Let us now turn to some of the concrete 
results which our more powerful analysis has 
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enabled us to compass. In the first place, 
we have learnt that it is a mistake to confuse 
art with race. We cannot change our race— 
that is indelibly stamped upon us by Nature ; 
but art— art of every kind — including 
language, is not an inheritance from Nature, 
but is as much acquired as are our hats and 
coats. We learn all our arts. Hence we 
must be perpetually on our guard against the 
fallacy that because art has taken a new 
departure, therefore we are in the presence 
of a new race. 

Archeology is a science which can only be 
profitably studied on inductive methods. 
Of this a very notable proof is the dis- 
cussion on the “ Origin of Man,”a subject 
upon which there was much speculation 
twenty-five years ago. It has not the same 
living interest for us now. The fact is we 
realize that materials are wanting at present 
to enable us to carry the study very far 
in this direction, and the newly - fledged 
hopes of a quarter of a century ago have 
not fructified. The origin of the human 
race, so far as archeological research 
goes, is absolutely beyond our ken, and 
those who are determined to reach some 
result in that direction must go to the geolo- 
gist for their facts and for their arguments. 
The moral for the archeological vista is 
this: we can take up the various specialized 
and elaborated civilizations which men have 
produced and trace them up to simpler and 
less specialized forms. We can separate 
the tangle created by their mutual influence 
upon each other, and trace the enormous 
changes due to the gradual introduction of new 
ideas and new processes, of new weapons and 
new tools. We can trace the complicated 
pedigree until we reach an age when all men 
used very similar materials, and had very 
similar arts. The cramping influence of 
having to use these often stubborn materials, 
compelled a monotony of form and of orna- 
ment which is in itself bewildering. Eventu- 
ally we reach a stage where it is most difficult 
to discriminate among races or their char- 
acteristics by their art alone. For example, 
the polished stone axes left by the Caribs, 
those found in some parts of Europe, and 
those found in some parts of Eastern Asia, 
are almost indistinguishable. Yet how 
widely separated these races are in every 


respect! We may thus be only too easily 
deceived in supposing that we are getting 
nearer the solution of the problem of the 
origin of man when our goal is the inevitable 
one, that with his primitive weapons primi- 
tive man in many latitudes was constrained 
to surround himself with very similar sur- 
roundings. A corrective to this is speedily 
reached when we turn to other fields of re- 
search, such as language and mythology, and 
physical constitution. We can trace back 
the languages of Egypt, of Babylonia, of 
India and China, for a long distance beyond 
the occurrence of regular annals in those 
countries—back, in fact, to the Stone Age in 
each, and similarly with the mythology, and 
the result is that, instead of apparently reach- 
ing a common origin and common elements 
in them, the gap between them seems 
to get wider as we go further back, until 
we have to confess that if there was a 
common fountain to the various streams, it 
must have been at a period so remote that 
we have no materials at present by which to 
trace them to it. The men who wrote the 
Book of the Dead, those who wrote the Epic 
of Sargon the First, those who wrote the 
Vedas, and those who wrote the Chinese 
classics, if they were descended, as we 
believe, from common parents, must have 
been isolated from each other for a long 
period in order to become so differentiated 
at such an early date. These are only mere 
samples. 

If we range further afield we shall find the 
same lesson meeting us everywhere. It is 
said that among the Indians of North and 
South America there are ninety languages 
spoken which are unintelligible to each other. 
The same problem meets us in the Caucasus, 
in Siberia, in Indo-China, and elsewhere. 
The existence of these languages is a per- 
petual warning to us to be careful of dogma- 
tizing. How can we explain them except by 
postulating a long period, during which they 
have been gradually diverging from each 
other? We cannot measure this period by 
any scale or measure. When we compare 
Icelandic with Norwegian, and remember 
how long ago it is that Iceland was colonized 
—when we compare the Mongol language, 
still spoken by the Buriats in Mongolia, 
with the language of the letters of the 
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Mongol Khans written to the French kings 
in the thirteenth century, we shall have a 
measure of the slowness with which these 
changes sometimes accrue. If it has taken 
sixteen centuries to convert Latin into the 
various Romance languages, how long has it 
taken for the diversion of the various Aryan 
forms of speech from one original language, 
and how much longer to converge the Aryan, 
Semitic and other families of language upon 
a common mother? The very question is 
full of romantic difficulty, and assuredly we are 
a long way from any satisfactory answer to it. 
The evidence of language and of mythology 
is supplemented and confirmed by that of the 
physical features of our race—features which 
seem to be so conservative and so difficult to 
alter. If we examine the very earliest human 
pictures which have been preserved in the 
tombs of Egypt, we shall find representatives 
of the various races which then bordered the 
valley of the Nile, and we shall find that in 
features and in physique they are undis- 
tinguishable from the tribes still occupying 
the same districts. The Negro, the Nubian, 
the Coptic Fellaheen, the Semitic inhabi- 
tants of Palestine and Arabia, are there 
pictured as we know them now. 

The earliest monuments of Babylonia 
similarly discriminate clearly the various 
types of men in Mesopotamia. It is so, 
also, with the early monuments of China, 
of India, of Mexico, and Peru, and of 
the borders of the Mediterranean, and this 
evidence of the monuments is supported 
by the shapes and contours of the skulls 
which have been found in the earliest 
graves, and which show not merely sporadic 
variation, but variation affecting great classes. 
All this assuredly requires us to postulate a 
long period during which fresh changes were 
incubating and were being carried forward. 
We have no means of knowing how long this 
was. We can only very naturally conclude 
that since so little change has taken place 
during the last 4,000 years in the languages, 
the customs, and physical features of so 
many different races, we must go back a long 
way if we are to explain the differences as 
they exist. 

We have no chronology of any kind for 
these misty regions. Dates entirely fail us. 
In Egypt and in Babylonia anything like posi- 


tive chronological data fail about 2500 B.c, 
while, as you know, the Bible dates are, 
before a certain period, not only based upon 
those of Babylonia, but they have been pre- 
served in an entirely different shape in the 
Masoretic, the Samaritan, and the Septuagint 
versions, and there is no means of rectifying 
them. All we can say is that the Masoretic 
numbers, upon which Archbishop Ussher’s 
chronology was based, and which was the 
basis of the calculation in the margins of our 
Bibles, are the least trustworthy of all, and 
can be shown to have been sophisticated 
and altered. If I may be pardoned for 
referring to a work of my own in this behalf, 
namely, that which I have entitled “The 
Mammoth and the Flood,” I claim to have 
shown that all the evidence we possess— 
geological, palzontological, and archzologi- 
cal—converges with singular force upon one 
conclusion, namely, that at the verge of 
human history there was a great and wide- 
spread catastrophe, which overwhelmed a 
large part of the temperate regions of the 
earth and which caused great destruction of 
men and animals. This widespread catas- 
trophe has left its mark upon the traditions 
of many and widely-scattered peoples. It 
possibly accounts for the isolation of many 
races in our own day, notably in districts 
without great natural frontiers, which isola- 
tion is due in all probability to the destruc- 
tion of intervening links between the various 
human colonies which survived. It is a 
remarkable proof of this catastrophe that 
whereas man is the most elastic of creatures 
in his capacity for facing and overcoming 
difficulties, there is, nevertheless, an absolute 
gap in his history in large areas in Europe 
unbridged by any remains or by any evi- 
dence. How are we to explain this? Once 
man has occupied the ground he is not 
likely to abandon it entirely and suddenly. 
Wherever we find one set of men driving out 
and superseding another, we have evidence 
of gradual change (of overlapping). In the 
hill forts of Dorset we have Roman remains 
mixed with those of the Britons. In the 
Kentish cemeteries we have Roman remains 
mixed with Saxon. In the case before us, 
however, it is not only human art which 
shows a gap, but a whole fauna suddenly 
changes. Not a single mammoth or a 
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rhinoceros has ever occurred with the re- 
mains of a domesticated animal. Since 
there are no traces of a transition, it is clear 
one set of men and animals did not absorb 
the other. To myself this sudden hiatus 
and gap means the occurrence of some 
sudden and widespread catastrophe which 
desolated a wide area, and destroyed its 
living creatures in great numbers, and the 
re-colonization of the wasted area by a 
migration from elsewhere. ‘To this great 
catastrophe the traditions of mankind go 
back, as do the geological references we can 
collect. It forms the great divide in early 
human history. 

We must not, however, be misled. Some 
wild writers have argued as if human beings 
were quite different in kind before and after 
the divide. I see no evidence whatever of 
this. The human skulls found with the 
remains of extinct animals by Lund in the 
caverns of Brazil have all the characters of 
Indian skulls, while those found with the 
extinct animals in Europe have the characters 
of European skulls, thus showing that at this 
period the native races of America and of 
Europe had already been differentiated, and 
it is extremely probable that the so called 
paleolithic, or, as I prefer to call them, the 
antediluvial, men of Europe did not belong 
to one race, but to several races. Those 
who find certain resemblances to simian 
skulls in those of antediluvial man overlook 
the power of drawing shown in the etchings 
of animals on pieces of bone found in the 
French caves, which is quite unmatched in 
after times until we reach a much later 
period, while the harpoons, the needles, etc., 
are most skilfully fashioned. Whether the 
simian origin of man be a fact or not, it is 
clear we have no evidence in archeology as 
yet to bridge the gap. If we want a key to 
the whole position we must turn our backs 
upon civilized man and explore the fertile 
fields of ethnography and the multiform 
types which we find among savage and semi- 
savage races. Many of these have survived 
from the time before the great catastrophe, 
which did not in fact affect the tropics. In 
these latitudes we can find abundant material 
to study, showing how man with very rude 
tools fashioned for himself very respectable sur- 
roundings. These various tribes of savages 


are generally ignored when we study history 
and archeology. No greater mistake could be 
made. Assuredly they present us with sur- 
vivals on a great scale by which we can 
measure and test the phases of human pro- 
gress in its earlier stages, and some time, 
perhaps, we may be able to get them all into 
one pedigree, and to show how a real con- 
tinuity combines them all. Two lessons of 
great moment we may learn from them. 
One is that all these varieties of language, of 
ornament, of dress must have taken a very 
long time to develop ; and, secondly, when 
we come into actual contact with them we 
are struck by the further fact that they are 
desperately conservative. The so-called mug 
money which marks one of the very early 
chapters of our archzological history still 
survives in North Eastern Africa. The 
ornaments and the customs of ancient Egypt 
may be still found living in Western Soudan 
and among the tribes of Ashanti, while, if we 
turn to Australia and Tasmania, we shall find 
human arts still in their very infancy, and so 
far as we know and can judge, the arts of 
these races have remained unchanged and 
unaltered since those primitive times, when 
the Australians first introduced the dog into 
Australia, which means, when the extinct 
Australian animals were still living, while we 
shall find among the very backward Bushmen 
and Esquimaux a power of drawing animals, 
etc., comparable with that of the cave men, 
and languages remarkable for their structure 
and capacity. 

A third lesson which we learn is that it is 
quite possible, and in fact an every-day 
occurrence, for two civilizations which have 
reached very different stages to co-exist 
alongside of each other contemporaneously 
in the same area. The Australian and 
the Englishman live alongside of each 
other, as the Lapp and the Norwegian, 
nay, to come nearer home, as the gipsy 
and the sedentary Oxford Professor, and 
we are led from this fact to the induc- 
tion which has been too often forgotten 
or overlooked, that the same thing must 
always have been. We talk of a Stone Age, 
of a Bronze Age, and of an Iron Age, and 
these are excellent terms when we apply 
them to some particular area like Scandi- 
navia, to which they were first applied; but 
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they are misleading when universally applied. 
Many savages are still living, or were quite 
recently, in the Stone Age, the Shell Age, or 
the Wooden Age, like the Australians, the 
Marquesan Islanders, and the Indians of the 
Amazons, while alongside of them were 
living the emigrants from Europe, who were 
not only living in the Iron Age, but had learnt 
to harness steam to iron, and to multiply 
human labour tenfold. Not only so, but it 
is obvious that in such cases there may be a 
great jump in civilization from a very low to 
a very high step on the ladder without the 
necessity or the possibility even of inter- 
mediate steps. A Bronze Age or a Copper 
Age is not at all likely to intervene between 
the hewers of rude stones or of polished 
stones in the Pacific and many parts of 
America and their adoption of iron; and, 
in fact, it may be said that the stage 
we sometimes associate with palzolithic 
man (very wrongly, as I think), namely, 
that in which the Tasmanians and Austra- 
lians lately lived, may be immediately 
followed by an Iron Age. I say wrongly, 
because we cannot argue that the men who 
lived in our prehistoric caves and were con- 
temporaries of the mammoth, whose portrait 
they scratched on ivory, were the same race 
as the low type of men discovered in 
Tasmania. Diogenes was a_ philosopher, 
and not a dog, as he called himself, although 
he lived in something very like a kennel, and 
the men who invented and elaborated the 
Vedanta philosophy, although living with the 
simplest surroundings, are not to be measured 
with the untutored and unreclaimed wild 
hunters of the Kurdish Mountains, among 
whom the arts of life are at least as much 
advanced. 

Let us now apply this lesson a little more 
concretely to the complicated story of human 
progress. If we take our archzological tele- 
scope and look back through the avenues of 
time, we shall reach a period when the great 
civilizations of the world were still incubating, 
and when in Europe, in North Africa, and in 
Asia the many and scattered tribes were 
living very much as we can see tribes now 
living in savage countries, some by hunting, 
some by fishing, and some, no doubt, leading 
a pastoral life. This stage in Europe and its 
borders is marked archzeologically by what we 





call paleolithic or antediluvian man. Some 
have compared him with the Esquimaux, 
because the Esquimaux, like him, has 
artistic instincts and can draw well, and 
because his surroundings are supposed to 
have been of an Arctic character. All this 
is very doubtful, and, in fact, misleading. 
So far as we know, the cave man of Europe 
was completely exterminated as his com- 
panions the mammoth and the hairy rhino- 
ceros were, and has left no descendants. His 
remains, as found in the caves, are cased with 
stalagmite, which effectually separates them 
from their successors. The immigrants who 
succeeded them are recognised by their long, 
narrow skulls, by their employing domesti- 
cated animals and cultivated plants, and by 
their burying their dead in long barrows. 
Whence they came we cannot positively say, 
but we may reasonably conjecture it was 
from some country where the animals and 
plants just named were indigenous in the 
wild state. In their graves in Britain no 
metal objects have been found, no tanged or 
barbed arrow-heads, while the pottery is of 
the rudest character, marked by cylindrical 
shapes. 

In one respect these long mounds present 
us with a puzzle. We can hardly doubt that 
among barbarous races few things are more 
likely to have been closely studied and more 
important than the ritual of burial, and 
yet we find the practices of burial and 
of cremation both in vogue. It has been 
thought that the two practices were, in 
fact, contemporary from the commence- 
ment. In this I cannot agree. In the 
South of England burial was almost universal 
among the long barrow men. In Scotland, 
on the contrary, cremation ; but Mr. Ander- 
son has shown that even there burial seems 
to have preceded burning, and it seems to 
me that burning the dead body was dis- 
tinctly an innovation introduced by the men 
who succeeded those with the long heads, 
and that originally it was unknown among 
these men. Again, there is another curious 
distinction, which is apparently a superficial 
one. When stone was not to be had the 
bodies were laid in the ground in a more 
or less crouching attitude and covered in. 
Otherwise, chambers were built up of 
boulders or other rough stones, which were 
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approached by long galleries open to the 
outside, apparently simulating underground 
dwellings, in which whole families or clans 
were buried. These, again, were supplanted 
when the new men with round heads came 
in by stone boxes or cists closed all round, 
the introduction of which was, in general, 
coincident with that of burning, although 
there was undoubtedly some overlapping. 
Who, then, were these long-headed men? 
The early long-headed race of Britain has, 
according to fair evidence, left its trace in 
Europe in the long-headed, dark-skinned, 
black-haired Basques, and in Britain itself 
they seem to have survived in the Silurians 
of Glamorganshire (described by the Roman 
writers) and in the small black-haired people 
of South Wales and of parts of Ireland. 
Traces of the Basque language have been 
said to be found in the Celtic languages, but 
this particular branch of the field has been 
hitherto very little explored, nor have the 
local place-names in those districts where the 
race may be supposed to have survived. 
Here, then, we seem to have a clue which 
points to the men with the long heads having 
come from the south-west. The Basques have 
their nearest relations in North Africa, where 
a race which buried, and did not burn, its 
dead once occupied the country, whose re- 
mains are still to be found among the 
Berbers and Kabyles of the Atlas range and 
among the Guanches of the Canary Islands. 
And these races of the Atlas take us on 
again to the Valley of the Nile, where the 
Early Egyptians are now recognised to have 
had close relations of blood, etc., with them, 
and who were, as you know, almost fanati- 
cally devoted to the practice of burial, as 
contrasted with burning, in disposing of their 
dead. In this behalf it is curious to re- 
member the distribution of the so-called 
cromlechs, which are merely chambered 
tombs of another form. They are found all 
round the northern part of Africa ; in Spain, 
in the maritime parts of Gaul, all over 
Britain, where they have not been displaced 
by the plough and harrow. They abound in 
Holland and occur again in Scandinavia, 
specimens of their primitive stock having 
migrated from West to East in Europe along 
the sea-board. This line of migration leads 
us to the Nile Valley as a goal, and it seems 


to some of us that the earliest inhabitants of 
that valley were first cousins of our long 
barrow men. There, under favourable con- 
ditions of a pure climate and access to the 
necessary tools and weapons of culture, there 
developed a race which, although unac- 
quainted with metals, produced a wonderful 
culture—that of the Egyptians of the old 
Empire. 

We have as yet found no traces of a 
beginning of this culture on the spot, and 
until quite recently, when Professor Petrie 
has made some remarkable discoveries at 
Coptos, which may throw some light on this 
issue, we seem to have in the monuments 
of the fourth and fifth dynasty every kind of 
excellence we associate with Egyptian art 
fully developed, including its hieroglyphical 
writing, its strange mythology, etc., and all 
the while Egypt was still in what the Scandi- 
navian antiquaries describe as the Stone Age. 
Whether this art was imported with the race 
which developed it in the Nile Valley, or 
was entirely indigenous, we do not know. 
It may be that it was the discovery of the 
ancestors of the tribes who are now repre- 
sented by the Bishirins, Hadandowahs and 
other wild tribes of the Eastern Soudan, or by 
the Berbers of the Atlas range, who border the 
Nile Valley on either hand, and must have 
done so for a very long period. One thing 
seems clear, that for a very considerable 
period the art of the Nile Valley was isolated, 
and does not seem to have affected that of 
its neighbours. To us this art is supremely 
interesting, because we can trace its progress 
step by step through manifold vicissitudes 
for 4,000 years. 

Let us now return again to our own 
country. The long-headed people here were 
displaced very largely by a race with round 
heads, who burnt their dead and put their 
ashes in beautifully constructed urns, and 
then deposited them in stone cists or boxes in 
round or saucer-shaped mounds and not in 
long barrows. As we have said, there was con- 
siderable overlapping between them and their 
predecessors, who adopted in some cases 
their customs, including that of burying in 
round mounds or barrows. The shape of 
the skulls of these new men shows us what 
a profound racial difference there must have 
been between them and their predecessors. 
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They apparently came from another direc- 
tion, and with different surroundings. So 
far as we know, they were the first wave of 
that migration of tribes from the East which 
have successively followed each other in 
Europe, and are represented by the earlier 
Celts in Central and Southern France 
and large parts of Spain, and by the Irish 
and Scottish Gaels. Just as their art 
remains proved the round-headed folk to 
have mingled with their predecessors, so do 
we find among these earlier Celts evidences 
of mixing with their predecessors, the Basques. 
If we follow our maps eastward, and track 
the steps of those races who burnt their 
dead, we shall find them Iinked step by step, 
if not by race by a certain relationship in 
their arts, to the early dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia. There a similar development to 
that we all know so well in the Nile Valley, 
and likewise in the Stone Age of culture, 
took place in the valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. Here, however, we seem 
to have evidence that the culture was not 
home-grown, but there are reasons for 
believing that the men who founded the 
earliest known communications with Chaldea 
brought with them the arts by which we 
know them from the Elamitish mountains to 
the East, whence they seem to have sent 
colonies westward into Mesopotamia and 
eastward into China. This curious and most 
interesting induction is one of the most im- 
portant discoveries of recent years. It 
enables us to link the culture of the furthest 
East to that of the West, and it also enables 
us to conclude that the arts are not the 
peculiar heritage of any one race, for here 
we seem to be compelled to admit that the 
foundation of that culture which we call Aryan 
or Indo-European is really to be traced to 
the now despised Turkish and Finnish races. 
It was a race very nearly akin to Turks and 
Finns which certainly invented the cuneiform 
writing, and apparently developed the earliest 
religious system in Chaldea. From this 
race it was directly learnt by the Semitic 
races, whose original home was Arabia, and 
whose enterprise and vigour distributed them 
far and wide. One thing we must re- 
member, that so far as our present evidence 
goes the arts of Babylonia were as different 
from those of the Nile Valley as were the lan- 
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guage, the mythology, and the appearance 
of the people. 

These Semitic peoples founded the succes- 
sive kingdoms of Babylonia and Assyria, but 
it was the Phoenicians who were chiefly in- 
strumental in multiplying and distributing the 
wares which the older men of Mesopotamia 
had made. ‘They were to be found trading 
and trafficking everywhere from far off Britain 
to far off Thule, and still further to that land 
of mist and snow where the Griffons were sup- 
posed to guard the gold deposits of Siberia. 
Their settlements and trading ports were to 
be found all over the Mediterranean. These 
same Phoenicians were also great metal- 
lurgists, and if not the discoverers of bronze, 
which added so much to the resources of the 
early craftsmen, they were so far as we know 
the great distributors of the knowledge of 
making and also of the materials of bronze. 

Let us revert once more to Northern 
Europe, and notably to our own country. 
It was during its occupation by round- 
headed people that the use of bronze was 
first introduced here. Gold was apparently 
their own discovery, but bronze, I believe, 
was an imported art, and had nothing to do 
with the introduction of a new race. The 
bronze workers, as we know from the 
numerous hoards which have occurred and 
also from the numerous moulds which have 
been found, were travelling tinkers and metal- 
lurgists, such as the metal-workers of Finland 
still are, and as the medizeval goldsmiths in 
Scotland were. The weapons, ornaments, 
and tools are of the same type, differing in 
slight details only, from one end of Europe 
to the other, and showing that the art was 
spread over a wide area occupied by many 
races, and it seems to have spread from the 
Mediterranean lands perhaps by the agency 
of those traders who took Baltic amber to 
Greece and Italy, and who in the first in- 
stance were probably the Pheenicians. It is 
curious that this bronze culture should have 
advanced to very different stages of style and 
elaboration in different areas. In Spain it 
advanced only to a small degree, as we may 
learn from the explorations of my friends the 
Brothers Siret. In England and France 
considerably further. In Scandinavia and 
Hungary further still, and I would suggest as 
an explanation that the reason is that in 
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Spain and the Western countries bronze was 
displaced by iron at an earlier date. Thus, 
while in Scandinavia we have no reason to 
suppose that iron was used until about the 
Christian era, in Britain it must have been used 
several centuries earlier. Thus the later and 
more developed bronze culture of Denmark 
and Hungary corresponded in age, and was 
synchronous, with the earlier use of iron in 
Britain and probably also in Gaul and Spain, 
and hence it represents a later and more 
developed art. As I have said, the introduc- 
tion of bronze was the introduction of a new 
art and not a new race, and it is a great 
mistake for people to talk of the bronze folk 
as if they were something different to the 
men who used stone. 

The next art revolution in these latitudes 
did, however, mean the importation of a new 
stock. ‘This was coincident with the intro- 
duction of iron, ‘This problem, as it presents 
itself in Britain, is one of the great puzzles 
of early archzeology, for it means a great deal 
more than the mere introduction of iron for 
cutting weapons and tools—it means the 
introduction of an entirely new style of 
ornament, a style of ornament apparently 
quite indigenous, consisting of the most grace- 
ful scrolls, known as trumpet scrolls, of endless 
variety and taste. Alongside of this we have 
the most wonderful skill in metallurgy. 
Nothing can exceed the delicate manipula- 
tion with which the old artificers fashioned 
the objects of manifold shape, and of entirely 
new designs—bone trappings, shields, helmets, 
sword and dagger sheaths, spoons, mirrors, 
etc., and the dexterous way in which they 
ornamented them with enamel, which they 
were, apparently, the first to discover and to 
apply. These objects have occurred in the 
greatest numbers in Great Britain, and in 
Ireland; but they have also been found in 
Belgium; in Eastern France, and in certain 
parts of Switzerland, such as La Teiie, etc., 
and it would seem, therefore, that they 
reached us by some migration down the 
Rhine. One important fact about this art 
is, that we know its relative date. We know 
that it was living when the Romans con- 
quered Britain. The remains of the early 
Roman conquerors are found mixed with 
objects of this date in the hill forts of 
Dorsetshire, etc., and the descriptions of 


Cesar apply to this charioteering people. 
Not only so, but it survived the Roman 
Conquest in that part of these islands un- 
touched by the Roman Conquest—namely, 
in Ireland. The art of Ireland, until it was 
displaced and sophisticated by the Norsemen, 
was a mere development and growth of this 
art, and it is found abundantly displayed 
in the ornaments illustrated by Westwood 
in his work on Irish MSS. How long 
it had flourished here before the Roman 
Conquest, and at what date it displaced the 
art of the Bronze people we do not know. 
As I have said, this same art is found 
in the Rhine Valley and in Switzerland; it 
is not found in Denmark and Germany, where 
the objects of the iron age have an entirely 
different origin and different history. Nor, 
again, is it found in Western France, nor in 
Spain, and the only avenue, therefore, by 
which it can have reached Britain is that sug- 


“gested by my very acute friend, Mr. Arthur 


Evans, namely, the valley of the Rhine. In 
his original and suggestive memoir on the 
subject, he traces this art to Switzerland. 
There it seems to have incubated and de- 
veloped itself in contact with the art of the 
Etruscans, with which at some points it has 
some analogy ; but as a whole its inspiration 
is not Etruscan, but it goes back further to 
that primitive Mediterranean art which, for 
lack of a better name, we call Mykenean— 
the art of the Homeric poems. It is in the 
Mykenean objects that we find the same 
scrolls and the same dexterous manipulation 
of metal, and the use also of enamel. ‘The 
distinction, of course, is that the use of iron 
had been meanwhile introduced. This, 
however, was only for cutting objects; the 
ornaments, the sword sheaths, the shields, 
helmets, mirrors, etc., all continued to be 
made of bronze. The introduction of iron 
merely displaced the kind of metal, and did 
not affect the art. 

To revert for a sentence or two, the people 
who developed and used this later Celtic art 
also used coins. These coins have been 
traced partially to the early coinage of 
Marseilles, and partially to the coinage of 
Philip of Macedon, large quantities of whose 
gold staters were probably taken back by 
the Gauls after their invasion of Greece. 
The gradual sophistication of these Greek 
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models has been traced and followed out 
by Sir John Evans, with his usual in- 
genuity and acumen. On another side we 
seem to have evidence that Druidism, which 
differed from the old polytheistic religion of 
the Gauls and Germans, which was related 
to the religions of Rome and Greece, was 
imported from the far East, and, having 
apparently reached Thrace, was carried back 
with them by the Gauls who had invaded 
Greece, and who thus acquired the notions of 
metempsychosis, etc. ; and I am not at all 
sure that the old notion of Godfrey Higgins, 
which has not had many adherents lately, 
is not true that Druidism was largely the 
outcome of the teaching of the Buddhist 
inonks, who, we know, penetrated into Persia 
and Syria, as they spread the ideas and the 
artistic instincts of India all the further east 
from Japan to Java. But to return to 
Europe. The art I have been describing, 
which has been styled Neo-Celtic by Sir A. 
Wollaston Franks, who has done so much 
to illustrate it, was imported by a new wave 
of population, to which the name Belgic has 
been given, and whose original home was 
apparently in Switzerland and South Germany. 
This race is now best represented by the 
Welsh, but we must not forget that it 
also had large colonies in Ireland, where 
Neo-Celtic art became predominant, and 
where it outlived the Roman domination 
elsewhere. In Great Britain, as on the 
Continent, this art was displaced, as the art 
of so much of the world was, by the Romans 
—itself a daughter of Greece. It is not my 
purpose to discuss such a well-known subject 
as Roman art. I would only point out to 
you how the newer school of archzeology has 
shown that Roman art was very largely the 
art of the Roman provinces, and not so much 
Italian. Alexandria was a great centre of the 
silversmiths’ and other artistic metal work ; 
Treves and Cologne and Lyons and Clermont 
of pottery, of glass, and also of metal work ; 
and there can be no doubt that Greece, both 
continental and insular, continued to be 
under the Roman domination a fertile mother 
of sculpture, architecture, etc. 

Rome was the great assimilator and dis- 
tributor of these various provincial wares, as 
her language became the /ingua franca of 
half the known world, her laws embodied 





and displaced other forms of jurisprudence, 
her generous Pantheon welcomed the foreign 
gods, and her military system mixed and 
mingled the natives of very different countries 
and climates. I would like to say by the way 
how necessary it is that we should have a 
complete survey of Roman Britain such as 
has been begun so well at Silchester, and how 
much some of us long to see the spade put 
into your own Uriconium. When the Roman 
capital was removed to Byzantium new and 
fresh ideas were apparently developed, or 
perhaps old ones which had been localized 
there were distributed in all directions. In 
one direction Parthians and Sassanians drank 
at the well, and it is not possible now to say 
whether the embroideries, the damasks, the 
silver bowls, etc., which we associate with 
these Eastern peoples were Byzantine or not. 
In another direction the art of Byzantium 
spread all over the Teutonic world. The 
art we call Teutonic is really Byzantine. The 
tribes which were planted on the various 
frontiers of the Empire and were largely in 
its service and its pay were all directly in- 
debted to Byzantium for their art. Hence 
why we find the same art with slight local 
differences among the Goths of the Crimea, 
the Lombards in Italy, the Burgundians in 
Austria and Switzerland, the Alemanni on 
the Rhine, the Merovingians in Gaul, the 
Angles and Saxons in Britain, the Visigoths 
in Spain, the Vandals in Africa, and the 
earlier Scandinavians in Denmark and Scandi- 
navia. The cloissonée jewellery, the inter- 
laced dragon patterns, etc., all of which have 
such a common likeness, have an equally 
common likeness with the work which we 
can trace to the Queen of the Bosphorus ; 
and, as Lindenschmidt was never tired of 
preaching, there is no Teutonic art. The art 
of all the Teutonic tribes who founded the 
modern States of Europe was in reality the 
art of Byzantium, and this was so in later 
times also. The art of the Carlovingian 
Empire and of the later Anglo-Saxons was 
the art of the exarchate of Ravenna, just as 
the art of south-eastern Europe, as preserved 
in the churches of Kief, was the direct 
daughter of Constantinople. The enamels, 
the bronze-work, the ivories, the illumina- 
tions in the books, the jewellery, etc., are all 
directly traceable to the same opulent mother. 
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But it was among the Arabs that the seeds 
of Byzantine art flourished and thrived the 
most. ‘The Arabs themselves in regard to 
art were always a sterile race. Like their 
own sands, they do not seem to have had 
the instinct for art, but they had the instinct 
of government, and at Bagdad, at Cairo, and 
at Granada they founded communities which 
are as famous as any in the world’s history. 
They had the Semitic instinct, too, for making 
money, and, having made it, for spending 
it freely as munificent patrons; but they 
initiated nothing. When we speak of Arab 
art we mean the art of Byzantium, which 
had a curious renaissance of its own under 
the impulse of fresh ideas gathered together 
from every wind of heaven by the enterprise 
of these Arab traders, who crossed all the 
known seas from China to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Czesarea, Antioch, Damascus, 
and Alexandria, the mother of Cairo, were 
Byzantine cities, with flourishing arts, before 
the Arabs annexed them, and, so far as we 
know, the arts of Damascus and of Cairo 
were the daughters of Byzantine art. The 
mosques of St. Sophia and of Omar were 
Christian churches before they became the 
models for the stately buildings of the later 
Khalifs. Embroidery, pottery and glass and 
metal working, including damascenery and 
bronze casting, all passed from Byzantine 
craftsmen to those of Arabia, and the chief 
development they received was in response 
to the injunctions of the Prophet against the 
making of graven images and of painted 
representations, which compelled those em- 
ployed by the Arabs to devote their energies 
to developing conventional ornamentation 
and so-called arabesque work. Their 
contact with the Chinese and the Hindoos 
enabled them in pottery, and probably also 
in bronze work, etc., to supplement the 
lessons they learnt nearer home with fresh 
lessons from the farthest East. Then 
came a curious phase. As is often the case 
in the modest life of our homes, the 
daughter, having outgrown her mother’s 
teaching, returned some of the lessons and 
became in turn the fruitful mother of new 
ideas and of a newinspiration. From Egypt 
and from Syria art workmen found their way 
to Venice and Pisa and other Italian towns, 
and started men along new roads by present- 


ing them with new models. The glass, the 
brass work, and the pottery of Venice, when 
Venice headed the renaissance of the in- 
dustrial] arts, were all the children of Eastern 
workmen imported by the rich Republic. 
Another wave of Mohammedan art influence 
passed through North Africa into Southern 
Spain and its islands. There the lustred 
wares known as Majolican had, if not 
their origin, their great development, and 
thence they were transplanted to Italy. The 
fine tiles which the Moors made were widely 
imitated, as their azulejos by the Spaniards, 
and thence also largely came the astrolabes, 
the clocks, and other inventions which Arab 
science had produced. 

One feature in the panorama we have 
hastily traced is obvious, namely, that it has 
been the nations and peoples with great 
mercantile enterprise who have not only been 
rich enough to patronize, but who have also 
been in contact with fresh ideas, which have 
given Art its new departure. The Flemings 
at Bruges and the Hanse traders all over the 
Baltic accumulated and developed ideas which 
they picked up at Novgorod and in the far- 
off districts of Perm, etc. On the other 
hand the Venetians and the Genoese had 
their factories all over the Black Sea and 
among the isles of Greece. They shook 
hands there with the caravan traders from 
China and from the far countries of Siberia, 
and had to supply each other in return with 
objects suitable to their taste and needs. 
The Mongols were masters of the greater 
part of the Asiatic world. Their ruthless 
conquests drove the artificers of Persia into 
India and into Egypt, and in either country 
a great rejuvenescence of the arts took place 
at the same time in the same style, and it is 
a most curious piece of history as well as 
interesting in art to compare the tombs of 
the Khalif at Cairo with those of the Pathan 
sultans at Delhi. ‘Then the Mongols them- 
selves became civilized and settled, and their 
artificers crowded back and brought new 
ideas with them, and at Tebriz and Sullania 
erected buildings and decorated them in a 
manner previously unattained. Not only so, 
but great masses of workmen were trans- 
ported eastward and westward under the 
control of the same exacting masters, and 
thus the designs on Chinese porcelain—the 
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pheenixes and dragons, etc.—invaded Persia, 
and similarly the Chinese learnt how to 
make what we call blue and white porcelain, 
which they did not know until the time of 
the Ming dynasty. 

To take one more illustration. We cannot 
wander about the glorious ruins of your county 
—such ruins as Wenlock Priory-—without 
being reminded of the sermon in every stone. 
We realize how much we owe to Gregory and 
to Augustine, who planted Christianity here, as 
well as to Benedict and St. Bernard, and their 
indomitable disciples and scholars, who reared 
aloft high standards of purity, and simplicity 
of work and of duty in a community which 
was disintegrated under the influence of a 
barbarous soldiery, and of brutal and un- 
educated manners. Weare further reminded, 
as we can almost hear the jingling spurs and 
iron encased feet of the knights trampling 
down the aisles, that it was the romantic 
enterprise of the crusading nobles, prelates, 
and monks which brought back the genius 
of Gothic architecture to Europe, and the 
taste for poetry, for sentiment, and for art, 
which they had learnt from the Saracens, 
followers of Saladin, and it was very largely 
their handiwork that flooded Western Europe 
with new ideas, which blossomed in mag- 
nificent forms in our minsters, and the 
equally fresh and novel ideas which Froissart 
and Chaucer and Malory enshrined in im- 
mortal verse and prose ; and if we turn over 
the medal and look on the other side we 
shall realize the reflex influence of the 
Crusades upon the East. 

I do not propose to carry this disintegrated 
story further. My purpose and object have 
been to press home as a universal factor of 
human progress the element of continuity 
which we all concede in regard to particular 
cases, and also to press home the lesson 
that we cannot do justice to our subject if 
we limit our horizon, as we are apt to do, to 
our parish, our county, or our island. These 
are only outlying pieces of much larger 
areas, and the true way of studying and of 
profiting by the study of art is not only to 
be catholic, but to be continually conscious 
of its interdependence and _ continuity. 
Lastly, one lesson let us carry away with us, 
lest we forget the humility which becomes the 
students of the venerable past. If it is true 





that we are the heirs of all the ages, it is true 
also that the memory of much of our in- 
heritance is blighted and sophisticated. It 
is not exhilarating to our vanity and self. 
respect to think that human progress is not 
a continual growth—that men reach levels 
very often which those who come after cannot 
emulate. The men who built the Parthenon, 
no less than the unknown architects of so 
many of our great minsters, the artificers who 
manufactured the lovely embroideries, the 
matchless tiles, the radiant decorations of 
the Alhambra, and the Taj at Agra, have 
left no heirs, and we are mere scholars sitting 
at their feet. Our strength is not great 
enough to bear the lamps which they carried 
in so many ways. Every generation of men, 
it may be, has its triumphs, yet it is not 
altogether reassuring to think that in the 
great meeting in the happy hunting grounds, 
beyond the screen of night, it will not be 
the nineteenth century which will occupy 
the foreground. Homer will still lead the 
procession of the poets, Socrates of the 
moral philosophers, Phidias of the sculptors, 
Raphael of the painters, and not only so, 
but we shall have to give place to many 
unknown and unchronicled masters of their 
craft in the days of old. When that day 
comes I know not what I shall say to the 
archeological giants, whose disciple alone I 
can claim to be, for my presumption in 
addressing you in this incoherent fashion, 
save to remind them that if the men of 
Shropshire have not all the gifts of their 
forefathers, they sti!l command the virtues of 
patience and long-suffering, of urbanity and 
kindness ; and I may be allowed to conclude 
with the hope that the sun may continue to 
shine brightly on your homes.—/oreal 
Salopia ! 





Publications and JOroceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
Part 1, vol. liv., of ARCHAOLOGIA is a fine number. 
It contains pp. xii, 238, twenty plates, and fifty-six 
text illustrations. The first forty pages are occupied 
by an account based on original research among 
the capitular muniments, by Rev. Canon Church, 
F.S.A., on ‘* The Rise and Growth of the Chapter of 
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Wells from 1242 to 1333.”—‘‘ Sword-Stands in the 
Churches of the City of London” is the title of a 
comprehensive paper by Dr. Freshfield, F.S.A., illus- 
trated with six beautiful plates. The custom of carry- 
ing the sword before the Lord Mayor when attending 
the parish church seems to have begun in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. It has been discon- 
tinued only of late years. This custom necessitated 
the introduction into the City churches of convenient 
sword-stands. St. Michael’s, Cornhill, seems to have 
been the first to provide such a receptacle, in the year 
1574. These ornaments were originally put up in 
certain churches when the Lord Mayor resided in the 
parish. Three of the extant sword-stands are of 
wood, and the remainder (fifty-eight in number) of 
more or less ornamental ironwork. Dr. Freshfield 
considers that the iron ones are all about the same 
date—namely, 1710.—Mr. Lionel Cust, F.S.A., con- 
tributes ‘* Notice of the Life and Works of Lucas 
D’Heere, Poet and Painter of Ghent, with reference 
to an anonymous portrait of a Lady in the possession 
of the Duke of St. Albans, and to the portrait of 
Queen Mary of England in the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries.”—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
writes ‘*On some Remarkable Ecclesiastical Figures 
in the Cathedral Church of Wells.” This paper is of 
much value in explaining the arrangement of eccle- 
siastical vestments. Two figures in Mass vestments 
(circa 1320) show the canon’s gray amess (a/muntiun) 
hanging out of the apparel of the améctus or amice at 
the back of the neck. Two other fifteenth-century 
effigies of canons are commented upon, but the most 
interesting part of the paper is that description of 
two pair of images of a deacon and a sub-deacon, and 
of a deacon in folded chasuble, on the north-west 
tower, of which collotype plates are given.— Under 
the title of ‘‘ Antiquities of the Bronze Age found in 
the Heathery Burn Cave, Co. Durham,” Canon 
Greenwell, F.S.A., gives an illustrated description, 
with sections, of one of the most valuable discoveries 
ever made in Britain of weapons, implements, orna- 
ments, and other things belonging to that period. 
Heathery Burn Cave was a small cave in the moun- 
tain limestone in a ravine of a small tributary of the 
Wear, which had been occupied for some time by a 
family who seem suddenly to have perished through 
some catastrophe.—The next article is one by Mr, 
St. John Hope, ‘f On a Remarkable Series of Wooden 
Busts surmounting the Stall-Canopies in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor.” It is known but to very few that 
the magnificent choir-stalls at Windsor for the Knights 
of the Garter (erected 1478-1483) are surmounted by 
painted wooden busts, which are as a rule concealed 
by the knights’ helms and mantlings that they bear. 
The busts are nearly life-size, and seem to have been 
originally intended as likenesses of the respective 
knights. Plates are given of four of the most remark- 
able of the series—Mr. C. E. Keyser, F.S.A., writes 
‘On Panel-painting of the Doom discovered in 1892 
in Wenhaston Church, Suffolk,” to which reference 
has already been made in these columns. An excel- 
lent double chromo-lithograph plate is given of this 
picture.—The Very Rev. the Dean of Winchester, 
F.S.A., has a short paper on “ The Burial-place of 
the Slavonians in North Stoneham Church, Hants.” 
—Sir John Evans, K.C.B., gives a valuable and fully 
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illustrated account of ‘Some Iron Tools and other 
Articles formed of Iron found at Silchester in the year 
1890.” —To this succeeds “ A Fifteenth-Century Trea- 
tise on Gardening, by Mayster Ion Gardener,” a paper 
which we think might with advantage have been rele- 
gated to the Proceedings. —Dr. E. Maunde Thompson, 
C.B., gives an able and interesting paper on “The Re- 
vision of the Statutes of the Order of the Garter by 
King Edward the Sixth.” Fortunately, the ‘‘ Pro- 
testant” intentions of the pedantic and priggish king- 
ling, under Cecil’s guidance, were never carried out. 
This article throws considerable side-light on a strange 
and unhappy chapter of English history.—The last 
article is an accurately written and well-illustrated 
account of the ‘‘ Excavation on the Site of the Roman 
City at Silchester, Hants, in 1893,” by Messrs. Fox 
and Hope. With the outline of the information 
herein contained the readers of the Antiguary are 
already fully cognizant. 


4 as *% 
The first part of vol. xv. of PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, covering the period from 
November 23, 1893, to March 15, 1894, occupies 136 
pages, and is well illustrated. It is particularly well 
edited, and when we recollect that the council reserve 
the more important papers for the quarto issue of the 
Archaologia, it affords striking proof of the excellent 
and varied work that continues to be done by the 
parent society of archeology. The following are the 
more important items to be found in this number, 
which the exigencies of space compels us thus briefly 
to note: Pottery (chiefly Slip-work) from the Abbeys 
of Kirkstall and Fountains, by Mr. Micklethwaite 
(illustrated) ; A Hieroglyphic Bible (German) of Second 
Half of Fifteenth Century (illustrated), by Mr. Everard 
Green ; Fourteen Matrices of Seals from Birmingham 
Museum, by Mr. St. John Hope (four illustrated— 
Milverton Chapel, Hatfield Regis Priory, Quarr 
Abbey, and Tamworth College); Continental ‘St. 
John’s Heads,” by Mr. A. Hartshorne; Seals of 
Archdeacons, by Mr. St. John Hope; Roman Altar 
at Lanchester (illustrated), by Mr. R. Blair; Curious 
Roman Lamps at Colchester (illustrated), by Mr. 
Laver; Statute-Merchant Seal of Kingston-upon- 
Hull (illustrated), by Mr. St. John Hope; Flint Im- 
plements at Lee-on-the-Solent, by Sir J. C. Robin- 
son ; A **Greybeard ” of 1674, with strange inscription 
(illustrated), by Sir Henry Howorth, M.P.; Two 
Alabaster Panels, by Mr. St. John Hope ; Palimpsest 
Brass of Sir Anthony and Dame Fitzherbert, Nor- 
bury, by Mr. Ernest Clarke ; Foundation Deed of a 
Chantry in Beverley Minster, 1352, by Mr. A. F. 
Leach ; Two Roman Inscriptions found at Carlisle 
(illustrated), by Chancellor Ferguson and Mr. Haver- 
field ; Anglo-Saxon Remains at Faversham, by Mr. 
G. Payne; Silver-Gilt Paten and Apostle Spoon from 
Dallington Church, Northampton (illustrated), by 
Mr. Christopher Markham. 

a as 


The first quarterly issue of the first volume of the new 

series of the ARCHAOLOGICAL JOURNAL (Royal 

Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland) 

starts well on its fresh beginning, after the society had 

successfully accomplished the task of producing fifty 

excellent volumes.—‘“ Further Notes on the Abbey 
K 
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Buildings at Westminster,” by Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A., is an elaborate and valuable paper 
which was read as the opening address of the anti- 
quarian section of the Institute at the London meeting 
of 1893. It is illustrated by a large suggested plan of 
the older church, hatched according to the three 
periods of 1055-1100, 1100-1150, and 1220, as well 
as a suggested section of the older church. A most 
careful ground-plan of the church as it now stands, 
with dates down to 1500-1512, is also given, together 
with a longitudinal section of the same. It is by far 
the best paper on the great abbey that has yet been 
issued. — The Sacring of the English Kings,” a paper 
read by Dr. Wickham Legg, F.S.A., in the Jerusalem 
Chamber at the London meeting, when the Queen’s 
coronation robes were exhibited, has already been 
briefly noticed in these columns. It is admirably 
illustrated by five plates, one in colours.—Mr. J. H. 
Round writes an illustrated paper on ‘‘ The Introduc- 
tion of Armorial Bearings into England,” wherein he 
boldly and successfully attacks the hitherto accepted 
view that coat-armour was unknown before 1180. 
He proves that the Clare chevrons were borne be- 
tween 1138 and 1146.—Mr. Edward Peacock, F.S.A., 
contributes an interesting paper ‘‘ On immuring Nuns 
who had broken their Vows,” showing that the once 
popular belief in this custom rests on the very 
vaguest of rumours. 
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No. 43 of the quarterly issue of ARCHZOLOGIA CAM- 
BRENSIS extends from p. 169 to p. 256, and is a good 
number.—Mr. Harold Hughes contributes the first 
part of an essay on ‘‘ Valle Crucis Abbey,” which is 
illustrated with four plates and a text plan of piers.— 
Rev. Elias Owen, F.S.A., writes a short general 
paper, not very novel, but useful and quite worth 
printing, ‘On the Use of Church Bells.” It is quite 
a mistake to say of the sacring bell, “This bell is not at 
present used in our parish churches.” The English 
Church Union could supply Mr. Owen with a long 
list of our parish churches where the sacring bell is 
regularly used.—Mr. Edward Owen continues ‘‘A 
Contribution to the History of the Praemonstratensian 
Abbey of Talley.”—The rest of the number is taken 
up with the well-illustrated conclusion of the report of 
the Oswestry annual meeting of the Cambrian Arche- 
ological Association of last year. 

2 5 a5 
The first part of vol. v. of the Transactions of the 
EssEX ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY covers 80 pages, 
and contains the following papers: ‘‘ An Old Church 
Chest, being Notes of the Contents of that at Theydon- 
Garnon, Essex,” by Mr. W. C. Waller, F.S.A. This 
chest was given to the parish in 1688 by Sir John 
Archer, a Judge of the Common Pleas. A brass plate 
on the lid bears his arms and records the gift. The 
contents of the chest are (1) parochial and (2) private. 
The former include eighty bundles of old vouchers 
dating from 1700 onwards, such as indentures, bonds, 
and notices, and thirty-seven bound volumes, the 
most interesting of which are the set of vestry books 
beginning in 1625, and a volume of Winstanley 
Charity accounts beginning in 1570. The private 
documents mainly relate to a series of lawsuits during 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, relative to the 


manors of Theydon-Garnon and Theydon-Bois, Mr 
Waller works up all this material into a readable and 
interesting paper.—Mr. Henry Laver, F.S.A., writes 
ably on ‘*The Roads of Dengie Hundred.”—Mr. J, 
H. Round contributes a brief but valuable paper on 
‘* Rayleigh Mount,” wherein he combats Mr. Laver’s 
view (expressed in vol. iv. of the Transactions) that 
this remarkable earthwork is a Celtic oppidum. Mr, 
Round considers that Rayleigh Mount is distinctly 
Anglo-Saxon.—Messrs. F. Chancellor and John Sar- 
geaunt write on ‘‘Leez Priory”; a ground-plan is 
given of Lord Rich’s house (cévca 1550) at Little 
Leighs, Essex.—Mr. C. F. D. Sperling contributes 
‘*Some Notes on the Parish Registers of Halstead,” 
A peculiarity of these registers is that they occasion- 
ally record the nickname. Thus: ‘Thomas Harvey, 
commonly called Stammering Tom, was buried June 5, 
1617”; ‘fA servant of John Seawell’s, called York- 
sheer, was buried March 14, 1617”; ‘‘John Wilson, 
commonly called Ratt, was buried Jan. 19, 1638-9”; 
“Elizabeth Margarrow, or Black Bess, was buried 
Feb. 17, 1638-9”; ‘*Thomas Smith, son of John 
Smith, called Stumpps, was buried May 19, 1641.”— 
Mr. J. C. Gould writes briefly on ‘* Essex in Drayton’s 
Poly-Olbion.”—The account of the quarterly gg 
meeting held at Southend in September, 1893, is 
illustrated by two plates, one of a panelled room in 
Smither’s Farm, near Sutton, and the other of the 
Norman font and hammered fourteenth-century iron- 
work of the west doorway of the church of Eastwood. 


The thirty-eighth annual report of the WARWICKSHIRE 
NATURALISTS’ AND ARCHAOLOGISTS’ FIELD CLUB 
has reached us. It makes a neat pamphlet of 78 
pages, and is more especially concerned with natural 
history. The archzeology includes a short paper on 
‘* The Churchwardens’ and Overseers’ Account of St. 
Mary’s, Warwick,” with two plates of piers in the 
crypt ; an account of ‘‘ A Lepers’ House in Warwick- 
shire” (Fenny Compton) ; and a description of ‘‘ The 
Wroth Silver Ceremony at Knightlow.” Judging only 
from the plate of an ‘“‘Old Stone Whipping-Post 
outside Naseby,” we are led to the conclusion that it 
is misnamed, and was—at all events, originally—the 
shaft of a cross. 


2 
The August number of the Journal of the Ex-Lrsris 
Socrety has an account of Mr. J. F. Nixon’s heraldic 
book - plates, with several examples of his style. 
*‘ Book-Plates for Identification,” a useful idea, are 
continued, nine unknown examples being given in 
this number. The best thing in this issue is an article 
by Mr. W. Bolton on “‘ Some Early Entries referring 
to Book Ownership.” In a book written six centuries 
ago, which belonged to the monastery of Roberts- 
bridge, Sussex, appears this entry: ‘* This book be- 
longs to St. Mary of Robertsbridge: whoever shall 
steal it or sell it or in any way alienate it from this 
house, or mutilate it, let him be anathema maranatha.” 
When it came into the possession of a later owner, 
John, Bishop of Exeter, in 1327, that prelate with 
naive simplicity added the following note to the 
curse: ‘I, John, Bishop of Exeter, know not where 
the aforesaid house is, nor did I steal this book, but 
acquired it in a lawful way.” This volume is now in 
the Bodleian Library. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


The annual meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE was held this year at Shrewsbury, July 24 
to July 31. The meeting was so exceptionally successful 
and interesting that we are glad to find space for an un- 
usually long account specially written for the Av/z- 
quary.* The proceedings began at noon on July 24 
with the reception by the Mayor at the Guildhall.—Mr. 
Lyon Brown, the Mayor of Shrewsbury, in his scarlet 
robes and chain of office, in the name of the town 
welcomed the Institute, and then vacated the chair, 
that Sir Henry Howorth, M.P., the president of the 
Institute, might give his inaugural address. — Sir 
Henry, in a paper which showed a many-sided 
culture, dwelt on the necessity of ample knowledge 
of all views of a subject before attempting to generalize 
upon it as a whole, and quoted instances where this 
was especially true in the domain of archzology. 

In the afternoon the members assembled at 
St. Mary’s church, and under the guidance of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Lloyd studied some of the antiquities of 
the town. St. Mary’s church, whose foundation has 
been ascribed to King Edgar, but possibly goes back 
to the time when Pengwern was still under the Kings 
of Powys, is a stately building, showing many styles 
of architecture, from Norman days to our own times. 
It is remarkable for the fine collection of glass in its 
windows, placed there by a former vicar, the Rev. 
W. G. Rowland, at the beginning of this century. 
The glass is chiefly of foreign workmanship, and was 
brought to England for sale on the desecration of the 
Abbey of Altenburg. The east window is of English 
origin, and was given by Sir John de Charlton and 
Dame Hawise, his wife, a princess of Powys, to the 
church of the Gray Friars in Shrewsbury, probably 
between 1330 and 1353, when Sir Johndied. On the 
dissolution of religious houses, this glass was placed 
in the east window of St. Chad’s, and on the fall of 
that church, in 1788, was presented by the committee 
for the rebuilding to St. Mary’s. The present tracery 
was designed from the glass. On the north side of 
the chancel a three-light lancet window is filled with 
glass from Altenburg, representing scenes from the 
life of St. Bernard, sometimes attributed to the hand 
of Albrecht Diirer. Unfortunately the members were 
unable to judge of the church as a whole, as the nave 
was filled with scaffolding and men at work repairing 
the damage caused by the storm of February 11, when 
40 feet of the spire fell, bringing down the fine Per- 
pendicular oak roof of the nave. From St. Mary’s a 
move was made to the castle, where a halt was made 
under the Norman gateway. By kind permission of 
the Misses Downward, the party inspected the remains 
of old work within the house. One of the Edwardian 
towers contains a room little altered but the greater 
part was completely modernized by Sir William 
Pulteney at the close of the last century. The carved 
oak beams of the great hall or guard-room are still 
visible in places in the rooms into which it was then 
divided. A modern summer-house crowns the mound 
of the keep, which probably marks the site of the 


.* Through an unfortunate misunderstanding, several illustra- 
tions that we had hoped to give (as usual) of special bits of 
interest are not forthcoming, and this involves the omission of 
— descriptive passages that required cuts to make them 


first fortress, which long before Roger de Mont- 
gomery’s castle defended the isthmus of the horseshoe 
bend of the river, within which the town stands. 
From the castle the party walked to the old schools, 
now the Free Library and Museum, where they were 
met by Dr. Calvert, who has made the history of 
Shrewsbury School an especial study. The school 
was founded in 1551 by Edward VI., and its income 
augmented by Elizabeth in 1571. The first buildings 
seem to have been mainly of timber, the head- 
master’s house having a ‘‘ gallery” to the school 
buildings, The present edifice was begun in 1595, 
but not completed till 1630. The chapel (now the 
reading-room) was opened in 1617. The library 
above (now the Museum of Natural History) has 
been greatly altered in modern times. From the 
old schools the members made their way by the 
Butcher Row, past several fine half-timbered houses, 
notably one of fifteenth-century date, with its shop 
below, to St. Julian’s church, which stands on the line 
of the early walls of the town. The church is of 
early foundation, but now has small remains of 
antiquity. The nave and chancel were entirely re- 
built in 1750. The tower stands upon three arches of 
thirteenth-century date, which were restored to sight 
when the church was re-seated and considerably 
altered in 1884. Some little discussion took place as 
to; the patron saint, who is St. Juliana, the maiden 
martyr, not St. Julian, the patron saint of ferrymen. 
From St. Julian’s a move was made to old St. Chad’s, 
of which the remains of the crypt (excavated in 1889) 
were the chief point of interest. The proportions 
have been marred by the widening of the adjoining 
street, 15 feet, after the ruin of the church by the fall, 
in 1788, of its central tower; but enough remains to 
show that the crypt was church-like in plan, with a 
chancel-like recess. The pillars which support the 
roof were single shafts of stone, which in several 
cases had been surrounded and strengthened by 
masonry of thirteenth-century date. The entrance to 
the church was on the south-east, the stone steps on 
the west now remaining being comparatively modern, 
and not part of the original plan. It is curious to 
note that during the excavations two early interments 
in rude stone cists were found on a higher level than 
the floor of the crypt outside its western wall, showing 
that the level of the ground had not changed much in 
the last seven or eight centuries. The bodies lay with 
their feet to the east, with apparently a thin layer of 
charcoal between them and the undisturbed gravel 
soil. Careful search was made for anything that 
might give some clue to their date, but nothing was 
found. The bones were very fragmentary, but enough 
was left to show that one frame had been considerably 
taller than the other—apparently the remains were 
those of a man and a woman, or of a young man and 
an older one, After careful examination, the rough 
stone slabs covering the cists were replaced (Novem- 
ber, 1889) and again covered with earth, Mr. 
Micklethwaite expressed an opinion that the crypt was 
the ‘‘ bone-hole” found in many medizval churches, 
as at St. Mary’s, Beverley. Apparently, however, 
this use for it did not come down to the eighteenth 
century, for at the excavation it contained ‘no ancient 
bones, and the trench containing those disturbed in 
the widening of the street ran across the site some 
K 2 
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10 feet above the level of the crypt-floor. The next 
point of interest was the Square, with the picturesque 
old Market Hall, dated 1596, and several good half- 
timbered houses. Above the northern arch of the 
market-house is a figure of Richard, Duke of York, 
brought from the tower on the old Welsh Bridge in 
1791. Above the southern is an angel bearing a 
shield of England and France quarterly, which 
originally stood within the gate tower of the castle 
gates demolished in 1825. From the Square the 
members proceeded to the Abbey church, where some 
of Roger de Montgomery’s work of 1083 still remains. 
The church was used in the last century as a resting- 
place for monuments turned out of other churches, 
several of which are of considerable interest. Upon 
the other side of the road from the church stands the 
Fratry pulpit 2 sztu, in incongruous surroundings, 
but carefully watched over by the Shropshire Arche- 
ological Society, a member of which, at his own 
expense, some years ago, had the brick wall near it 
lowered, that passers-by might be better able to see 
and admire this treasure of the town. Beyond the 
pulpit there was nothing left of the abbey buildings to 
be noticed, and the party went on to the White Hall, 
a fine house of red stone built after the dissolution of 
the abbey, being begun in 1578 by Richard Prince, a 
famous lawyer of that time. The latter part of the 
day was rather marred by the rain, which hindered 
considerably the view of the scanty remains of the 
Gray Friars’ house, of the town walls, with their one 
remaining tower, and of the fine half-timbered houses 
of the Wyle Cop.—In the evening the Architectural 
Section was opened by Mr. C. J. Ferguson, and a 
paper read by Mr. St. John Hope on ‘‘ Monastic 
Arrangements.” 

On Wednesday, July 25, the members, under the 
guidance of the Rev. T. Auden, drove to Pitchford, 
where the church contains four interesting incised 
slabs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and a 
large oak effigy, probably of Sir John de Pitchford, 
who died ¢. 1290. The Hall adjoining is one of the 
best Salopian specimens of a large half-timbered 
manor house. The exact date of the house is not 
known, but it is mainly of the sixteenth-century work, 
possibly incorporating some that is older. It contains 
some interesting portraits, especially one of Sir 
Francis Oteley, Royalist Governor of Shrewsbury in 
1644, and his wife and twosons. From Pitchford the 
drive was continued to Acton Burnell, the birthplace 
and, later, the possession of Edward I.’s great 
Chancellor, Robert Burnell, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. The church built by him is an exquisite 
example of Early English work. It contains several 
interesting monuments, notably a fine brass to Sir 
Nicholas Burnell, Baron of Holgate, 1382, and an 
alabaster tomb of good workmanship to Richard Lee, 
of Langley, 1591. There are also traces of an 
anchorite’s cell on the north side of the chancel, and 
what may be called ‘‘a high-side-window,” which 
Mr. Micklethwaite considered was probably for a light 
to keep evil spirits from the churchyard. There is 
also a ‘* Maiden’s Garland,” which raised a discussion 
on similar memorials found elsewhere in England. 
The remains of Bishop Burnell’s castle, or, rather, 
manor house, were next visited. It is curious to note 
that though in 1383 the King was staying at Acton 
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Burnell, and the Parliament was held there, the 
license to crenellate bears the date of January 28, 
1284. The original plan of the building was described 
by Mr. St. John Hope, and the Rev. T. Auden gave 
a short sketch of its history and the intention of its 
builder to make it the centre, not of feudal power, 
but of a flourishing market town. The strong castle 
of his barony at Holgate he left to become useless as a 
residence. From Acton Burnell the party went to 
Langley, the home first of a branch of the Burwells 
and then of the Lees. Langley chapel is well known 
to antiquaries from the mention by Bloxam of its 
peculiar fittings of the early seventeenth century. It 
was in a pitiable state of dust and decay, and the 
visit of the Institute will not have been lost if it has 
served to call the attention of the authorities to the 
deplorable condition of this ‘‘ House of God.” The 
gateway still remains of the manor house, but the 
house itself, in Leland’s time one of the chief mansions 
of Shropshire, has disappeared. The next halt was 
made at Condover church, the nave of which, with its 
open timber roof, dates from the seventeenth century, 
but shows the Gothic influence still strong. A sketch, 
made more than twenty years before its restora- 
tion in 1878, shows mullioned windows of late 
Perpendicular design, and the tower is of the same 
style. A Norman transept still remains, but the Early 
English chancel has been rebuilt entirely. The 
interior contains good monuments of sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth-century date. Near 
to the church stands the Hall, built between 1586 
and 1598 by Thomas Owen, — of the Queen’s 
Bench, a fine stone house of beautiful proportions 
containing many art treasures.—In the evening the 
Antiquarian Section was opened by Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, M.P., with an interesting paper on Salop 
as a whole, and the changes it has passed through. 
In the thirteenth century there were five great 
religious houses in the county, and some forty castles, 
of which now scant traces only remain. Leland 
mentioned some twenty-nine families of note in his 
time, but barely five or six of them remain among the 
county families of the present day—still love and 
reverence for things old has not left Shropshire. 
Mr. Micklethwaite then gave an address on monastic 
life, especially that of the Cistercians, and Mr. Mill 
Stephenson, the hon. sec. of the Institute, read a 
paper on ‘‘ Shropshire Monumental Brasses,”’ illus- 
trated by rubbings of most of the nineteen or twenty 
existing Salopian examples of this form of memorial. 

On Thursday, July 26, the members, mustering 
nearly 100, left Shrewsbury by train for Shifnal, from 
where, turning their backs upon the interesting church, 
which time did not permit them to see, they drove to 
Tong. The church there was almost wholly rebuilt 
in 1410 by Elizabeth de Pembruge, who founded a 
college at Tong in her husband’s memory. It contains 
a very fine series of monumental effigies, dating from 
about 1450 till 1576, including three brasses. Mr. 
George Griffiths having given a sketch of the history 
of the church, and Mr, St. John Hope an explanation 
of the details of the armour and costume of the 
effigies, the party left Tong for Lilleshall Abbey. 
This house of Austin Canons was founded about 1147 
by one of the de Belmers’ family, who endowed it 
with the revenues of the then prebendal church of 
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St. Alkmund, Shrewsbury. After two efforts to find 
a suitable place, the Canons settled at Lilleshall, and 
apparently at first planned buildings on a larger scale 
than they found wise to carry out. The ruins date 
chiefly from the early thirteenth century, with traces 
of later work. Mr. St. John Hope described the 
uses of the various buildings, and Mr. C. C. Walker 
supplemented his remarks by his knowledge of the 
excavations made some years ago.—The evening was 
spent at an enjoyable conversazione given by the 
Mayor of Shrewsbury, at which some 500 guests were 
present to meet the members of the Institute. By 
request of his Worship, the other corporations of the 
county had lent their maces for exhibition, and in the 
course of the evening Mr. St. John Hope gave a 
short lecture on the origin and varying forms of 
maces. The oldest mace in the collection that day 
was that of Ruyton-XI-Towns, an Elizabethan one, 
and next in order came the small Shrewsbury maces. 

Friday morning, July 27, was occupied by the 
Historical Section, which was opened by an able 
paper from Dr. Cox on the «Mining Operations of 
the Romans in England and Wales,” at the close of 
which some discussion took place. This was followed 
by a paper by the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, F.S.A., 
on the “‘ Municipal Records of Shrewsbury,” a sub- 
ject in which he takes much interest, being one of the 
committee who during the last five years have been 
engaged in examining and cataloguing them. The 
town possesses a large number of interesting docu- 
ments, from the time of the first charter, 1189, to 
the present day. They fill seventy-five tin boxes, all 
carefully arranged and indexed for future reference. — 
In the afternoon the members drove to High Ercall, 
celebrated in Shropshire annals for its stout resistance 
to the Parliamentary Army in 1645. The interesting 
points of the church were described by the vicar, the 
Hon. and Rev. G. H. F. Vane. It dates from 
¢. 1090, but the work remaining is chiefly later. By 
the north door is a stoup lately dug up in a neighbour- 
ing farmyard, and in the chancel is an early stone 
efigy of a knight. The Hall is a stone house built by 
Francis Newport in 1608. Its most remarkable 
feature is the great attic under the massive oak roof 
timbers, which is spacious enough to hold a garrison 
of over 100 men. On a table in the garden were 
exhibited several objects of interest, including the old 
register of the church, open at the entry of Richard 
Baxter’s baptism. His mother was of the Adeney (or 
Adney) family, one of whom still lives at Rowton, in 
High Ercall parish, where Richard Baxter was born. 
The vicar read extracts from a contemporary account 
of the siege and surrender of the Hall, traditions of 
which still linger among the people. The carriages 
then retraced their way to Haughmond Abbey, a 
house of Austin Canons founded ¢c. 1130. Mr. St. John 
Hope explained the relative position of the buildings, 
which had been modified to fit the site on the slope of 
the hill. Nothing of the church remains but the 
Norman doorway into the cloister—it was probably 
demolished when the abbey buildings became the 
manor house of the Barker family. 

On Saturday, July 28, the annual business meeting 
filled up the morning, and the afternoon was devoted 
to Wroxeter, under the guidance of Mr. G. E. Fox, 
F.S.A. More than half an hour was spent among 
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the excavations made on the site of Uriconium nearly 
forty years ago, and a universal feeling was expressed 
that these should be extended. The remains un- 
covered consist of the baths and other public build- 
ings near to the ‘old wall,” which for centuries was 
the only part above the surface. Wroxeter church 
contains some interesting monuments, pointed out by 
the rector, and some good traces of Norman work, 
described by Mr. D. H. S. Cranage. The Perpendi- 
cular tower has several carved stones of earlier date 
worked into it, but history is silent as to where they 
came from. Haughmond Abbey is not many miles 
away, but perhaps more probably their origin may be 
referred to Eyton-on-Severn, a mile from the village, 
where the Abbot of Shrewsbury had a country house, 
with a chapel attached, the site of which is still 
pointed out. At the dissolution Eyton came into the 
hands of Sir Thomas Bromley, whose only daughter, 
Margaret, married Sir Richard Newport, and became 
the grandmother of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who 
was born at Eyton, where the walled garden and 
Elizabethan summer - house of the old house still 
remain. One of the effigies on a tomb on the north 
side of the chancel has its broken fingers covered by a 
pair of iron gauntlets, probably from a funeral 
achievement, of which the helmet, etc., has dis- 
appeared. * 

**On Monday, July 30, the members left Shrews- 
bury by the 10.5 a.m. train for Ludlow. Here the 
fine church, with its grand series of screens and 
tombs, its stained glass and stallwork, was described 
by the Rev. Prebendary Clayton. From the church 
the party proceeded to the castle, which was de- 
scribed by Mr. W. C. Tyrrell. The Norman keep 
has had its original arrangements obscured by the 
rebuilding of the north wall and staircase in the 
fourteenth century, but the fine thirteenth-century 
hall, with its complete appendage of offices at one 
end and the state apartments at the other, was 
examined with much interest, as was the curious 
circular nave of the chapel. After an adjournment 
for luncheon at the famous old inn The Feathers, the 
party returned by train as far as the Craven Arms to 
allow of a visit to Stokesay. The history and principal 
features of this fine thirteenth-century hall and its 
appendages were described by the Rev. J. D. La 
Touche, M.A., who illustrated his remarks by an 
excellent series of drawings and ground-plans. After 
an inspection of the little church hard by, which 
contains a fine canopied double pew of Jacobean 
date, the party returned to Shrewsbury by train. In 
the evening the concluding meeting of the institute 
was held in the music hall, when votes of thanks 
were passed to the several gentlemen who had so 
kindly thrown open for inspection their houses and 
churches, etc., to those who had ably elucidated and 
described the various features of interest. 

‘© On Tuesday the members assembled at 10 a.m., 
and drove to Buildwas. Here the ruins of the 
Cistercian abbey were demonstrated by Mr. W. H. 


* We have had more disappointments in bringing out this 
number of the Axtiguary than any other we have edited, we 
suppose through the holiday engagements of our contributors. 
The account of the Institute meetings has been kept back till 
the last moment for its completion, but as it has not arrived we 
have ventured to borrow the account of the last two days from 
our contemporary, the Builder. 
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St. John Hope, who pointed out the various evidences 
of the singular division of the church into presbytery, 
monk’s choir, retro-choir, and choir of the converst, 
and explained the reason of the division wall built in 
front of the piers throughout the length of the church. 
Mr. Hope called attention to the admirable example 
afforded of the normal and primitive Cistercian 
arrangement, which he also suggested had continued 
till the suppression, and not been disturbed as at 
Fountains and Kirkstall. Though the church only 
equalled in Jength the nave of Kirkstall, it presented 
a miniature representation of all the original arrange- 
ments of that interesting church. After inspecting 
the chapter-house and other remains of the conventual 
buildings, the party resumed the journey to Wenlock, 
where a halt was made. After lunch a visit was paid 
to the extensive ruins of the great Cluniac Priory of 
St. Milburga, which were described by Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope. By the courtesy of Mr. C. Milnes- 
Gaskell an inspection was permitted of the very 
interesting fifteenth-century group of chambers form- 
ing the east side of the farmery cloister, known as the 
‘prior’s house.’ Mr. Hope showed that this really 
consisted of at least three complete sets of chambers, 
communicating by a common passage or gallery built 
over the east cloister alley. After a brief inspection 
of the parish church, which was described by Mr. 
Cranage, and of the maces and charters of the 
Corporation of Wenlock, the party returned to 
Shrewsbury, and so the meeting came to a most 
successful end. The members were favoured by fine 
weather throughout, and the arrangements made by 
the committee were excellent and most ably carried 
out by the hon. director, Mr. E. Green, and the hon. 
secretary, Mr. M. Stephenson. The most commend- 
able punctuality was maintained throughout.” 
Cay Of 

The BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION held 
their annual meeting at Manchester from July 30 to 
August 4. We had arranged for a special report, but 
through some mishap it has not come to hand, and 
we have to be content witha briefsummary. The Lord 
Mayor received the members on July 30 in the Town 
Hall, the complimentary remarks being acknowledged 
by Mr. Wyon, the Hon. Treasurer. The Cathedral and 
Cheetham’s College were inspected under the guidance 
of Rev. E. F. Letts. At the conversazione in the 
evening Mr. Earwaker described various old deeds 
and documents pertaining to the corporation.—On 
July 31 Chester was visited. St. John’s chapel, St. 
Mary’s church, the Grosvenor Museum with its wealth 
of Roman sculptures, the Rows, the cathedral, and 
the city walls were all inspected, and yet there was 
time for ‘‘a sumptuous luncheon, provided by the 
Deputy-Mayor.” In the evening papers were read by 
Colonel Fishwick on the ‘‘ Pre-Roman Churches of 
Lancashire,” by Dr. Hooppell on ‘‘ Roman Roads 
round Manchester,” and by Mr. Axon on “ Visitations 
of the Plague in Lancashire and Cheshire. —On 
August 1 Little Mytton church and Whalley abbey 
and church were visited, and in the evening a lime- 
light lecture was given by Mr. Wyon on the ‘‘ Great 
Seals of England.”—On August 2 visits were paid to 
the church and town-hall of Macclesfield, the chapel 
and hall of Marton, the church of Astbury, and 
Little Moreton hall were all visited. —On August 3 the 





members proceeded to Nantwich, Dorfold hall, Acton 
church, and Bunbury church, and in the evening were 
entertained at a conversazione by the Mayor of Salford 
in the Peel Park Museum.—On August 4, some of 
the members visited Littleborough, and thence pro- 
ceeded to inspect the Roman road on Blackstone 
Edge, under the able guidance of Dr. H. Colley 
March, F.S.A. 


The RoyAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND 
and the CAMBRIAN ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
assembled at Carnarvon for a joint meeting extending 
over four days, and beginning on July 16. This re- 
union of the leading archeologists of Wales and 
Ireland is of considerable interest ; there has always 
been a bond of sympathy between the two societies 
whose meetings synchronize this week. Both societies 
were founded in the forties, during the period of 
archeological revival of that decade, and from that 
time to the present the friendly intercourse that was 
established by the founders has been maintained by 
their successors, and of late years considerably 
strengthened. In 1890 the suggestion of joint meet- 
ings was first made by Mr. Romilly-Allen, editor of 
Archaologia Cambrensis, to Mr. Cochrane, the editor 
of the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, 
and the latter gentleman, in his capacity of hon. sec., 
took the matter up, and had an invitation addressed 
to the Cambrians to visit Ireland, which was cordially 
accepted, and resulted in the Great Killarney and 
West Kerry expedition, which proved such a success, 
upwards of 150 members of both societies being 
conducted through a territory rich in antiquities, and 
unsurpassed as regards scenery. Some of the places 
visited, such asthe Dingle Promontory and St. Michael’s 
Rock—an island in the Atlantic—are amongst the 
most remote and inaccessible parts of the United 
Kingdom, yet the arrangements were so complete that 
the undertaking was carried out with comparative 
ease to the visitors. The return visit of the Irish 
antiquaries to their Welsh brethren has been equally 
successful.—A meeting was held in the evening, the 
chief interest being a paper by Mr. Coffey on “ Pre- 
historic Ornament and it Relation to Cup and Circle 
Markings.” 

On July 17 the large party left Carnarvon by the 
8.30 a.m. train for Conway, where they visited the 
castle, the church, and the town walls, and that fine 
Elizabethan mansion, built by Robert Wynne, known 
as Plas Mawr. After lunch the party drove to the 
Roman station of Conovium at Caerhun. On the 
return journey a halt was made at Bangor, in order 
that the members might visit Penrhyn Castle. Here 
the president, Lord Penrhyn, gave his inaugural ad- 
dress, which was of a brief and slight character. 

On July 18 a long carriage excursion was made. 
The first halt was at the highly interesting church of 
Clynnogfawr, which was described by Mr. Harold 
Hughes, It is a fine example of a cruciform Perpen- 
dicular church, and seems particularly fine when 
compared with the usual humble churches of Welsh 
parishes. St. Beuno’s chapel is a building standing 
apart from the church on the south-west side, and 
communicating with the tower by a primitive vaulted 
chapel. There was not much time for its examina- 
tion by the archeologists, but we believe the passage 
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to be earlier than either chapel or church. To the 
church belongs a mazer with silver rim, inscribed 
Tu Nazernus Rex Judeorum Fili Dei Miserere Mei. 
The illustrated programme (which was for the most 
excellently done and delightfully full) was here caught 
tripping, this mazer bowl being described as a chalice. 
St. Beuno’s money-box is an interesting chest with 
triple locks cut out of the solid oak. St. Beuno’s 
Well, the site, even in comparatively modern days, of 
so many miracles of healing, was visited ; it is still 
enclosed within a low wall having seats and recesses. 
The Clynnog cromlech, a quarter of a mile to the west 
of the church, is the only one in Wales that shows 
traces of sculpture, the capstone being covered with 
cup-markings. Llanaelhairm church was next visited, 
where much discussion arose between Professors Sayce 
and Rhys and others on an inscribed early Christian 
gravestone which was found in adjacent ground in 
1865, and is now placed inside the church in the north 
transept. The ascent was then made of the Tre’r 
Ceiri, an early British fortified enclosure situated 
on the top of one of the conical peaks of Yr Eifl. 
This prehistoric fortress, 1,591 feet above the sea, is of 
an irregular oval shape, 900 feet long by 370 feet 
wide. A short visit was subsequently paid to the 
British earthwork of Dinas Dindle by the seashore. 
On July 19 expeditions were made to Beaumaris, 
Penmon, and Yuys Seiriol, or Puffin Island. All 
that remains on the island of the once extensive 
ecclesiastical buildings is a tower with a pyramidal 
roof, probably of the eleventh century. The cruci- 
form Roman church of Penmon, with a central tower 
like that on Puffin Island, was described by 
Mr. Arthur Baker. In the field above the church is 
an early cross, and here Mr. Romilly-Allen, the well- 
known expert on such subjects, delivered an interest- 
ing address. He said that the art of the sculpture on 
the cross showed it to belong to the pre-Norman 
period, the character of the ornament being similar to 
that of the Hiberno-Saxon illuminated MSS. dating 
from the seventh to the eleventh centuries. In point 
of size and beauty the Penmon cross could not 
compare with the magnificent specimens at Clonmac- 
noise, Monasterboice, and Kells, that were so familiar 
to the Irish antiquaries present. Nevertheless, it 
possessed features of very considerable interest as 
throwing light on the development of so-called 
Celtic ornament. On one face was a typically 
Scandinavian pattern, resembling a chain of rings, 
which is found almost exclusively on fonts in Sweden, 
the rune-inscribed crosses of the Isle of Man, and 
crosses on the neighbouring coast of Cumberland. 
On another face was a panel containing a figure of a 
saint with a nimbus round the head, with a beast- 
head man on each side. A similar representation 
occurred on the cross at Moone Abbey and elsewhere 
in Ireland, and it had been suggested by the late 
Professor Westwood that the subject represented was 
Christ seized by the Jews. On a third face was a 
square key-pattern, which was also to be seen on the 
Maen Achwynfan in Flintshire, Llangaffo in Anglesey, 
and on several stones in Cheshire. There was thus 
direct evidence of a mixture of Scandinavian, Irish, 
and Saxon art, which latter was more akin to 
Carlovingian than to Irish art. Mr. Allen expressed 
his agreement with Professor A. H. Haddon in believing 








that mixture of race was an important factor in stimu- 
lating the intellectual faculties and producing an 
efflorescence of ornament in art. He did not think 
that the early Christian or pre-Norman art of England, 
Wales, and Scotland was imported ex bloc from 
Ireland. It seemed to him far more probable that 
this particular phase of decoration, of which the 
characteristic features areinterlaced work, key-patterns, 
and spirals, combined with zoomorphic designs in a 
peculiar manner, existed in varying degrees of perfec- 
tion throughout Great Britain, and in some parts of 
Europe, from the seventh to the eleventh centuries, 
and that it was developed differently in different 
localities, a good deal depending on the relative 
strength of the Scandinavian, Celtic, or Saxon 
influence existing at a particular time or place. 
Mr. Allen referred briefly to two other monuments of 
the pre-Norman period at Penmon, namely the cross- 
base utilized as a font in the church, and the shaft 
built into the wall of the refectory as the lintel of a 
window. Beaumaris church is not particularly interest- 
ing, but it has some good fifteenth-century stalls in 
the misericord, a fine sixteenth-century brass, and a 
fifteenth-century altar-tomb with alabaster effigies. 
The best feature of Beaumaris Castle is the chapel. 

On July 20 a carriage excursion was made through 
Llanberis Pass, The members saw more of natural 
beauties than of antiquities on this day, but Dinas 
Dinorwig, an early British fortified camp; the round 
tower of Dolbadom Castle, erected by Edward II. to 
guard the pass into the defiles of Snowdon ; and the 
Roman inscribed stone at Llanrug, were all considered 
well worth visiting. 

On the evening of Friday various papers of a 
popular character were read, illustrated by limelight 
lantern and slides.—Most of the members left early 
on Saturday, but a small contingent visited Carnarvon 
Castle and church and the remains of the Roman city 
of Segontium. 
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The Suss—Ex ARCHAOLOGICAL Society held their 
annual meeting at Horsham on August 9, when there 
was a large gathering of members and friends. 
Horsham station was reached just before eleven 
o’clock, Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A., taking charge 
of the party at this point and pointing out, as they 
passed into the town, a picturesque building called 
North’s Chapel. The origin of the name, said Mr. 
Rice, was unknown, but the house, according to Mr. 
P. S. Godman, once belonged to Lord Hoo, whose 
monument was in the parish church. A little further 
on was Horsham Park House, now in the possession 
of the Hurst family, and an interesting cottage contain- 
ing some woodwork of an early date. The Carfax 
was fully described. Mr. Rice was of opinion that 
‘* Carfax ” was derived from the French word “ Carre- 
four,” a term used for an open space in which fairs 
and markets are held. The bull-ring, now enclosed 
by railings, was, with the exception of that at Brad- 
ing, Isle of Wight, the only ring left in its original 
position. Bulls were baited at Horsham till 1811, 
and not till 1835 was the practice declared illegal. 
The sport was fully described, as also was Gaol Green 
and Richmond Terrace, the site of the old gaol. 
This gaol was remarkable as having been the place 
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where, in 1735, the last instance of pressing to death 
occurred. Middle Row was one of those narrow 
streets which used to be dedicated to certain trades. 
This one was claimed by the butchers. Mr. Rice saw 
nothing specially interesting about the Town Hall, 
but in the Causeway he paused before the house now 
occupied by Miss Hodgson, and which is repyted to 
date from the time of Henry VIII., in addition to 
calling attention to the Manor House, in the posses- 
son of Mr. Padwick, J.P., which was built in 1734. 
In the parish- room articles of antiquarian interest 
were exhibited, while Mr. J. Lewis André, F.S.A., 
read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Horsham Church.” 
The following are the more valuable paragraphs: 
‘‘ Although there were three entrances to the north 
side of the church, there appears to have been none 
in the south, a peculiarity found in several Sussex 
examples, as at Clayton, Framfield, and [Ifield. 
Early in the fourteenth century two coupled two-light 
windows were placed in the north wall—an unusual 
feature. There still remains an example at Kenil- 
worth, Warwickshire ; the one here perished in 1864. 
Soon after the insertion of this window the large north 
porch and the chapel connected with it were added ; a 
somewhat similar arrangement of porch and chantry 
may be noticed at Rye. Here at Horsham, under the 
east end of the chapel, was constructed a vaulted 
chamber, partly above and partly below the ground. 
There is, I think, little doubt as to its use, namely, as 
a receptacle for the bones found in the cemetery. 
There is a like contrivance in the south aisle at Bosham, 
and some large churches had a building quite apart 
from the main structure devoted to this purpose, as at 
Norwich Cathedral and St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn. 
The outer doorway of the porch is ancient, and has by 
its sides two very singular unglazed lancets, set low 
down, and of no use for lighting, but which appear to 
me to have been used for confessional purposes (!). 
The beautiful chapel windows are correct restorations 
of the original openings. About 1350 a three-light 
window of net traceried pattern was placed in the 
south wall, and a rood-screen erected, of which more 
further on. The screen perished in 1826, the window 
in 1864. In the fifteenth century the eastern lancets 
of the chancel were displaced to make way for a 
large Perpendicular window similar in design to the 
one before us; other windows were also inserted in 
the south aisle. Later on, in the same century, the 
south chapel was built, an addition calling for no 
special remarks; at the same period, however, the 
roofs throughout were replaced by ones with tie-beams 
and of waggon- shaped panels. Of these much 
remain in the present roofing. The cornice to the 
chancel and the carved bosses, which are in some 
cases old, and in others faithfully copied from the 
originals, are all worth notice. The last structural 
addition was the erection of the two-storeyed vestry 
north of the church. Vestries of more than one 
storey are rare, but there is one very similar to this 
at Flamstead, Hertfordshire. The external doorway 
is quite modern, all old vestries being entered from 
inside the church only.”—The Rev. A. F. Young 
next read an exhaustive paper on the ‘‘ Vicars of 
Horsham,” written by the present vicar, Dr. Robin- 
son. He gave some interesting particulars with 


regard to Matthew Allen or Allein, who was presented 





September 30, 1574, and is described in the Lambeth 
register as ‘‘ domestic” chaplain to the Archbishop 
(viz., Archbishop Grindal). The entry of his burial 
in the parish register of Horsham is in the following 
terms: ‘1605 April 12 Mr. Mathew Alleyn who was 
vicker of this place.” The vicar’s brother, James 
Alleyn, was a notary public and master of the free 
school, and it would seem that the parish register was 
kept by him for many years. The will of Matthew 
Alleyn, dated June 26, 1605, is interesting, but 
very long. The testator describes himself as 
‘Mathew Allein of Horsham in the Dioces of 
Chichester Clerke the unproffitable servaunte of God.” 
To his brother James he gives, with 40s., ‘‘ the stone 
pot that is covered with silver and the two partes of 
Anthonius’ workes and the booke called Theatrum 
Munanc Vitre ;” to Nathaniell Hilton, his godson, 
**the hooke called Synopsis Papismi;” and to 
Mathew White ‘‘Mr. Calvine uppon Jobe.” Upon 
the subject of dilapidations he seems to have felt as 
inactively as most outgoing incumbents, and thus 
expresses himself: ‘‘ Item I give to my successor the 
Vicar of Horsham the Wainescot in the Parlor and 
the Portal dore in the Hall which I bought of Mr. 
Kyffins executor uppon this condicon that he doe 
nott trouble my executor for any Dilapidaions because 
I know that in the judgment of any indifferent men 
there is no cause to demande anie the house being in 
soe good estate as it is and well repaired and glased.” 
The inventory is curious, and shows that the vicar’s 
linen-press was well stored, whilst his bookcase con- 
tained ‘‘ Lattimer’s Sermons,” ‘‘ Dearinge’s lecture,” 
‘*On the Lebrues,” ‘*Gauzo civil conversacon,” 
‘*The Resolucon, one parte,” ‘‘A booke of prayers, 
Christian meditations,” ‘‘ A little testament with a 
psalter in it,” ‘‘ Mr. Smithe’s sermons.” ‘‘ Item a newe 
service book in English,” ‘‘Mr. Perkin’s workes in 
English,” ‘‘Marlorate uppon the Revelacons in 
Englishe,” ‘‘ Louth uppon the Epistle to the Gala- 
thians.” The bedstead ‘‘of Wainscut in the greate 
chamber ” must have been magnificent with its ‘‘ Val- 
launce of blue velvet with the curtains of yeallow and 
blue sarge and three curtainrodes.” Pewter was the 
predominant metal used in the vicarage, but mention 
is also made of ‘‘one dozen silver spoones” and ‘‘a 
silver cup for wine of the new fashion.”—After 
luncheon the party were conveyed in brakes to Shipley 
church, which was briefly described by the Rev. E. S. 
Arkle. Knepp Castle, the lordly residence of Sir 
Raymond Burrell, was next visited. Here is as fine a 
collection of pictures as is probably to be found in any 
private residence in England. For an hour or so the 
visitors feasted on examples by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Teniers, Hans Holbein, Opie, Vandyck, 
Sir Peter Lely, Leslie, etc., and the original diary of 
Timothy Shelley was eagerly examined. Another 
drive, and West Grinstead church was reached. The 
vicar, Rev. Knatchbull Hugessen, explained the more 
important features. 
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The forty-sixth annual meeting of the SOMERSET- 
SHIRE ARCHOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
Society was held on August 14 and the two follow- 
ing days at Langport, under the presidency of Mr. E. 
B. Cely-Trevilian, when about a dozen interesting 
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churches, several fine old manor houses, and the 
remains of the once extensive Benedictine Abbey of 
Muchelney were visited. Proceedings commenced 
with the annual general meeting, when the report of 
the council was read, and the president delivered an 
address on the present position and prospects of 
archeology. He alluded to the loss the society had 
sustained by the death of one of its vice-presidents, 
Lord Arthur Hervey, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Several new members were elected, bringing the 
number up to a total of about 560. A report was 
read respecting the work of the Somerset Record 
Society. On the first day Langport parish church, 
and the church of St. Mary, Huish Episcopi, were 
visited, and were described by Mr. Paul, Mr. Buckle, 
and the Rev. J. Stubbs. The tower of Huish Church 
is one of the most beautiful of the splendid Per- 
pendicular towers of Somerset, and other fine speci- 
mens were seen at Langport, Isle Abbots, Kingsbury, 
and Long Sutton. Two meetings for the reading of 
papers were held on the first day—one at 4.30, and 
one at 8 p.m.—On the 15th the members visited 
Carthanger manor house, built by Sir John Walsh, 
1557, now a farm; Isle Abbots Church, chiefly 
remarkable for its fine tower, the niches in which still 
retain the original effigies of the saints for which they 
were constructed ; Swell Church and court; Curry 
Rivell Church, in which some of the windows are 
among the finest examples of ‘‘Somerset Perpen- 
dicular,” with rich transoms ornamented with pierced 
quatrefoils in the spandrils. There are also remains 
of a richly-carved rood-screen. Of the once grand 
Abbey of Muchelney only a part of the cloister and 
foundations of the church are now to be seen. 
These were explained by the Vicar, Mr. Baker, who 
had superintended the excavations that had been 
made some years ago. None of the Abbey buildings 
remain, though the sites of some of them can be 
traced.—On the 16th the curious little church of Low 
Ham, an example of the “revived Gothic” of the 
middle of the seventeenth century, a queer jumble of 
sham fourteenth and fifteenth-century work, was the 
first place visited. It was built by Lord Stawell, who 
ulled down the magnificent old mansion of the Heyts, 
intending to erect on the site “the most splendid 
house in England,” but died almost before it was 
commenced. High Ham Church, built 1476, retains 
many of its carved oak fittings, including a splendid 
rood loft and screen, with a carved beam above it 
over the chancel arch, which probably carried the 
rood before the screen and loft were constructed. 
Aller Church, the site of the baptism of Guthrum 
after King Alfred’s victory over the Danes, has a 
most curious western tower built on four arches. 
There is a font, apparently of twelfth-century date, 
which is said to be the one in which Guthrum and 
his followers were baptized. Somerton Church, and 
Market Cross, Long Sutton, and Kingsbury Episcopi, 
the latter with another of the finest of the Somerset 
towers, brought to a conclusion the three days’ ex- 
cursion, which had been admirably arranged and 
carried out under the direction of Colonel Bramble 
and the local committee. The following papers were 
read, and will appear in the next volume of the 
Proceedings: Rev. J. Stubbs on “ Huish Episcopi ” ; 
Dr. Norris on the “ Battle of Langport” ; Mr. Sanford 





on “Some Rhetic Fossils from Wedmore” ; Canon 
Church, the Dean of Wells, and Mr. E. Buckle, on 
‘‘Some Recent Discoveries at Wells Cathedral” ; 
Mr. Paul on “Langport Church”; Mr. A. Bulleid 
on ‘Further Discoveries at the Glastonbury Marsh- 
village” ; Mr. E. Fry and Mr. Bicknell on ‘* Somer- 
setshire Biographies.” Mr. E. Buckle, diocesan 
architect, pointed out the leading features of the 
various churches and houses visited. 


~~ 2 @% 


On August 4 the members of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. G. C. Yates, F.S.A., made an excursion 
to the Priory of SS. Mary and James, Birkenhead. 
Mr. E. W. Cox acted as guide, and gave a good 
description of the ancient fabric. The Priory of 
Birkenhead was founded about 1510, and dissolved, 
among the smaller monasteries, by Henry VIII. in 
the year 1536. This monastery was inhabited by 
sixteen monks of the Benedictine Order, under the 
control of a prior. When founded the appearance of 
the country around differed much from that which it 
e— now. ‘‘ The greater part of the Hundred of 

irral was one of the Earl of Chester’s forests. 
Woods rich in dell and dingle girded the Priory, with 
its grange and cultivated strip of land on the west; ” on 
the north, the little stream of the Birken swelled into a 
broad pool at its confluence with the Mersey, and 
gave its name to the new town of Birkenhead. Nearly 
opposite to Birkenhead, on the low banks of the river, 
lay the ‘‘ Hamlet of Lyverpol.” The claims of the 
Prior of Birkenhead were extensive. He claimed 
rights of pasture in Bidston, Moreton, and Salghall, 
and *‘to hold a court of the Manor of Claughton.” 
He claimed rights of fisheries, wreckage, and boats 
from the Manor of Oxton to the Mersey, and a right 
of common for his own beasts and those of his 
tenants in Tranmere. He claimed the right of ferry- 
ing passengers from Birkenhead to Liverpool, and for 
building houses for their accommodation by Royal 
Letters Patent from Edwards II. and III. He sat in 
the Parliament of the Palatinate with the Masseys and 
Vernons, as well as with his spiritual peers, the Bishop 
of Lichfield, the Abbots of Bangor, Chester, and 
Combermere, and the Priors of Norton and Stanlaw. 
He had full feudal jurisdiction in his own domain. 
Of the charters granted to the Prior, the first (by 
Edward IL, 1318) conveyed the privilege of being 
allowed to erect houses and to supply provisions for 
the accommodation of travellers who might be 
detained by contrary winds and stormy weather. 
The Prior accordingly added to his numerous responsi- 
bilities that of keeping an inn. The second charter 
(by Edward III., 1332) conveyed the right of ferry- 
age from Birkenhead to Liverpool, the fares being for 
man and horse twopence, for a man alone one 
farthing. On Saturday, the market-day, the charges 
were for a man one halfpenny, for a man and what he 
could carry one penny. The market at Liverpool 
would draw many people from Wirral, and citizens of 
Liverpool who used to resort to the shrine of ‘‘ Our 
Ladye of Hilbree,” on the return from their pilgrim- 
age, necessarily would patronize this ferry. The 
monks of the Priory had also considerable dealings in 
grain ; they had granges scattered over the country, 
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each with its bailiff, who superintended the operations, 
Their Liverpool house of business was in Water 
Street, ‘‘Jonathan Hunter’s hoose, Watter Street,” 
we are told. “ This hoose being formerly ye Granary 
belonged to the Priory of Birket, in Wirral, when 
such corne as they left unsould on ye market days was 
cared up those back stares of stone into an uper rome, 
and there lay til next market day. This hoose, called 
ye Granary of Birket Priory, was sould after ye disso- 
lution of abies by yt very name.” At the dissolution 
in 1536 Birkenhead was one of the first that fell. 
The property of the prior and monks, riches, dues, 
convent, belfry, grange, water-mill, ferry-house, and 
‘*feribot,” messuage and tenement, lordship, and 
manor, passed into the hands of King Henry VIII., 
and afterwards to one Ralph Worsley. The dislodged 
monks were provided with 40s. and a new gown, and 
earned a livelihood, some by bookbinding, some by 
singing at Wallasey or Bidston, some perhaps by even 
lower employment as best they could. Mr. Cox had 
kindly prepared a ground-plan, showing all the build- 
ings that now remain. The Chapter House is the 
most ancient and the most interesting part of the con- 
ventual buildings, dating from its foundation in 
1150. It was probably used by the monks at first as 
their chapel, until they built the priory church, a 
hundred years later, and it is known at the present 
day as St. James’s Chapel. It is strange that this 
building, the oldest portion of the conventual build- 
ings, should have survived all the others that were 
built subsequently. No doubt this is partly due to its 
greater strength and solidity, and partly because it 
was doubtless thought advisable to leave some building 
intact to serve as a private chapel for the new pro- 
prietor. The party then visited the crypt, or Cellarer’s 
Hall, the refectory and Prior’s apartments, and other 
parts of this interesting ruin, all of which were 
described by the leader. 


On July 27 the new Archeological Section of the 
CARDIFF NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY made their first 
walk. Reaching Llancaiach, a village between 
Cardiff and Merthyr Tydvil, by railway, the party 
walked to Llancaiach Vawr, an early seventeenth- 
century mansion, now used as a farmhouse. It is one 
of the most interesting specimens of Jacobean archi- 
tecture in Glamorgan, a county not rich by any means 
in this respect. The house, which has indications of 
not being built at one time, consists of an oblong 
three-storey building, with three wings, two on the 
back and one on the front side. The main portion 
appears to have been built by Edward Pritchard, who 
was Sheriff of Glamorgan in 1599; and the arms of 
his family may be noticed on one of the quaint Ren- 
naissance cast-iron firebacks. Externally, the most 
noticeable feature is the absence of all regularity in 
the sizes and positions of the windows, in fact, 
external symmetry seems to have been quite dis- 
regarded. The chief rooms are on the second storey, 
and two of them are wainscotted with well-preserved 
oak panelling. The windows of these rooms, each 
consisting of three or four lights surmounted with 
obtusely-pointed arches, are peculiarly pleasing. The 
internal arrangements are difficult to make out, owing 
to the alterations of later times; but sufficient of the 
old work remains untouched to give a good idea of a 


Welsh mansion of times gone by. The chief living. 
room, on the ground-storey, contains quite a large 
collection of old furniture, of which a “preaching. 
chair” is perhaps the most interesting. This chair is of 
ordinary oak framework construction about 5 feet 
high, and with a sloping book-rest on the top of the 
back. These chairs, which are now rather scarce, 
were used in the early days of Welsh Nonconformity 
by itinerant preachers in their periodical services in 
private houses. Several of the party remarked that 
the collection of old pewter was the best they had 
seen in South Wales. Sweet cicely grows freely on 
the site of the old garden. The party then walked to 
Gelligaer and inspected the remains of a camp on the 
north side of the village. It is large and rectangular, 
with unmistakable indications of a Roman origin 
(probably a castra estiva, for its elevated situation 
admirably adapts it for such), but any doubts as to 
this were set at rest by sundry specimens of Samian 
ware found on the spot exhibited by the vicar. The 
church of this village, like most of the village churches 
of this county, is almost devoid of architectural points 
of interest. In the tower are the old parish stocks of 
oak in excellent preservation. The only other notice- 
able feature of this church is a modern baptistry for the 
total immersion of adults, dangerous through the 
absence of fencing. 
Ff 25 

The YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY had a 
most successful two-day meeting at York on July 18 
and 19. The result amply justified the experiment 
(so far as this society is concerned) of extending a 
meeting over two days ; indeed, the numbers on the 
first day (over 200) made the party almost unmanage- 
ably large. The East Riding Antiquarian Society and 
the Leeds Thoresby Society were invited to attend, 
and many of their members were present. On the 
morning of the 18th the party met at the Minster, and 
were welcomed by the Dean of York. Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., was a most efficient cicerone, 
and related the history of the structure, with the aid 
of Professor Willis’ plans, which were reproduced in 
the programmes. He showed that, although the re- 
building of the church extended over nearly 200 years, 
the later builders were largely influenced by the 
general idea of the design of the earlier, and that the 
result was a consistent whole, though all the details 
were, of course, carried out in the particular style of 
each period. In the Lady chapel Mr. Micklethwaite 
made some interesting remarks on the post-reforma- 
tion use of the mitre as exhibited in the later archi- 
episcopal effigies. After two hours had been spent 
in an inspection of the buildings, Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope described the antiquities preserved in the vestry. 
The Archbishop of York afterwards presided at the 
luncheon, and made an excellent speech, in which he 
dealt with the place of the study of archzology in 
modern life—In the afternoon the members were 
received at the Minster library by the Rev. Chancellor 
Paine, who described its most noteworthy treasures, 
especially those included in the valuable Hailstone 
collection. Two of the city churches were afterwards 
visited, and described by Mr. John Bilson. Holy 
Trinity church, Goodraingate, with its quaint fittings 
and exceptionally fine painted glass, is unfortunately 
in a most deplorable condition, and the hope was 
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expressed that the necessary repairs would be carried 
out in such a manner as to preserve the interesting 
character of the church. The fine fifteenth-century 
church of St. Martin, Coney Street, with its magnifi- 
cent west window, were duly admired.—In the even- 
ing the Lord Mayor (Alderman Clayton) and the Lady 
Mayoress hospitably entertained the members at a 
conversazione in the Mansion House. Mr. A. F. 
Leach, F.S.A., read an interesting paper on ‘‘A 
Beverley Guild-Book,” in which he dealt with the 
history of the Corpus Christi Guilds and Plays at 
Beverley and York. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read 
a paper on the “Insignia of the City of York,” and 
also a paper on the ‘‘ Corporation Plate,” by Mr. 
T. M. Fallow, F.S.A. The insignia, plate, and 
some of the city charters were exhibited. The Lord 
Mayor was heartily thanked for his hospitality and for 
the address with which he opened the conversazione. 

On July 19 proceedings were opened by a visit to 
the manor house, now the Yorkshire School for the 
Blind. The older part is generally stated to have 
been the abbot’s house of the adjoining Abbey of 
St. Mary, but Mr. Hope showed that it was much 
more likely to have been the infirmary. St. Mary’s 
Abbey was next visited, and its history and the ar- 
rangement of the monastic buildings were admirably 
elucidated by Mr. Hope. St. Leonard’s Hospital, 
the multangular tower, and the museum were 
examined under the guidance of the Rev. Chancellor 
Raine.—In the afternoon Mr. Bilson described All 
Saints’ church, North Street, which contains fine glass 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, St. Martin- 
cum-Gregory was next visited, and the glass described 
by Mr. Hope. Some of the members then visited the 
castle and bars, while others, under Mr. Bilson’s 
guidance, continued their study of the York glass in 
the churches of St. John, Micklegate, St. Michael, 
Spurriergate, St. Denis, Walmgate, etc. The pro- 
gramme issued to the members, which is generally a 
feature of the excursions of this society, contains a 
plan of the city and plans of the Minster and 
St. Mary’s Abbeys, as well as historical notices of the 
buildings visited. Great credit is due to the hon. 
sec., Mr. J. W. Walker, F.S.A., for his efficient 
arrangements. 


4% 2 


The summer excursion meeting of the NORFOLK AND 
NorWICH ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY took place on 
July 18, in the district of Wells-next-the-Sea and Wal- 
singham. The party numbered upwards of 100, in- 
cluding the president, Sir Francis Boileau, Bart., 
F.S.A., Lady Boileau and family, Sir Kenneth and 
Lady Kemp, General and Mrs. W. E. Lytton-Bulwer, 
Dr. Bensly, treasurer, the Revs. W. Hudson and C. R. 
Manning, hon. secs., etc. After an early start from 
Norwich and beyond, the visitors arrived at Wells, and 
proceeded at once to Stiffkey Old Hall, about four 
miles distant, a charming old house of brick, now 
partially in ruins, built by the Lord Keeper Bacon 
for his son Nathaniel, and finished in 1604. It is 
constructed in the form of a quadrangle, with a gate- 
way to the south, and is of three stories, with six 
circular projecting towers. The two towers at the inner 
angles of the courtyard contain staircases, which are 
thus outside the main buildings, according to the recom- 





mendation of ‘‘ Lord Bacon,” a cousin of the family, 
who advised such access to upstairs rooms in a large 
house in his ‘* Essay on Building.” Some notes were 
read on the mansion from a paper previously printed 
in the Morfolk Archeology, and a plan exhibited from 
Willins’ Old Halls in Norfolk. The village of Stiffkey 
is beautifully diversified with wood and water and 
hills, from whence pleasant views of the sea can be 
obtained. It is to be regretted that such a house, 
with its garden terraces, soon passed away from the 
Bacon family, Nathaniel Bacon having had three 
daughters, married into distinguished Norfolk families, 
but noson ; and that, in consequence, the later owners 
have not made it a residence, and it is greatly decayed. 
From Stiffkey the party proceeded to Warham All 
Saints’ Church, and a fine circular camp near it. 
This is known as the ‘‘ Danish Camp.” _ It is of oval 
form, covering about nine acres, and has a double 
entrenchment of banks 30 feet high, falling away to 
the south-east, where a marsh was sufficient protec- 
tion. Mr. Manning made some remarks upon it, and 
called attention to its want of similarity to Danish 
works, and rather preferred to ascribe it to the British 
period. At Walsingham, after luncheon, the Rev. 
H. A. Wansborough, vicar of the parish, was an 
excellent guide to the beautiful and well-known ruins 
of the celebrated Priory, and recounted much of its 
history, and the pilgrimages to the famous shrine of 
“Our Lady of Walsingham,” and Erasmus’s visit there ; 
and also conducted the visitors over the fine parish 
church, with its magnificent font. A short stop was 
made to see the exquisite roadside chapel at Houghton- 
in-the-Dale, so long a distressing object of neglect 
and ruin, but now happily being restored by Messrs. 
Bodley and Garner, by the munificence of a lady, for 
the use, it is believed, of some charitable institution 
under the supervision of the Cowley Fathers. Con- 
tinuing the excursion, the grand brick mansion of 
Wolverton Manor House, at East Barsham, so well 
known by Britton’s and Pugin’s engravings, was next 
visited. Built by Sir William Fermor at the close of 
the reign of Henry VII., its walls and turrets and 
chimneys are richly ornamented with arms and devices, 
and its sadly-ruined state, overgrown with ivy and 
shrubs, caused much expression of regret, and it was 
determined to appeal to the owner, Lord Hastings, at 
least to take measures to stay further decay. The 
arms of Henry VII. are over the principal entrance- 
door, and those of Henry VIII. on the gateway. It 
was from hence that Henry VIII. is said to have 
walked barefoot to the shrine at Walsingham. After 
tea, supplied by the kindness of the Rev. W. and 
Mrs. Martin at East Barsham Rectory, the church was 
visited—a building of no great interest, bereft of its 
chancel. At the east end is a fine marble monument 
in the south wall to Mary, wife of James Calthorpe, 
Esq., sole heiress of William Fermor, 1640. On the 
lower part the sculptors’ names appear, “‘ Johannes et 
Matthias Christmas Fratres Fecerunt.” There is 
some good glass, representing angels, # sé#w in the 
tracery of a north window ; and on the floor of the 
nave is a large slab with the indent of a very remark- 
able brass, now entirely gone. It is much worn, but 
has represented a figure, under a triple canopy, of a 
knight or man in armour, with the bascinet and 
camail of the time of Richard II., and beside him 
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another similar, but much smaller, figure, over whose 
head has apparently been a scroll. In several places 
on the stone, where space allowed, there has heen a 
circular device or arms within a garter. Some 
interesting history as to this memorial, which has 
probably been removed from the destroyed chancel, 
remains to be discovered. There are also two fine 
coffin-lids with crosses, now lying in the churchyard 
near the north porch. 


On July 21 the members of the BRADFORD HIs- 
TORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY visited Kirkby 
Lonsdale. Mr. E. P. Peterson, F.S.A., directed the 
attention of the party to the structural features of the 
Devil’s Bridge, which is supposed to date from about 
the year 1100. Viewed from either above or below, 
the bridge presents a strikingly picturesque appear- 
ance, and is considered almost unique in England. 
Mr. Harris said the placid water effects then observable 
were not always present. In August, 1891, the Lune 
rose about 15 feet above the ordinary level, filling up the 
bed of the stream even above the sills of the bridge. 
The legend as to the origin of the bridge naturally 
came in for mention, giving rise to the usual amount 
of incredulity. Mr. Harris next conducted the party 
through his beautiful grounds to Lunefield, which 
occupies a commanding position near to the river. 
From Lunefield the party proceeded to the parish 
church of St. Mary, of which an architectural de- 
scription was given by Mr. Peterson. The early por- 
tion of the structure is of the Norman period, 
indicated by three heavy Norman arches on the north 
side of the west end of the nave. The decorations 
were not completely carried out, for the carving of 
the capitals is only executed on one side, and the 
arches are scored as if for a zigzag pattern, which 
was also left unfinished. Next in date are the corre- 
sponding arches on the south side, which are less 
massive, and the capitals and mouldings of which are 
of inferior workmanship. The difference in style and 
execution was suggestive of the funds having run short 
during the period of erection. There is said to be a 
striking likeness between the pillars and arches of the 
earlier period and those in the nave of Durham 
Cathedral. The more recent additions were likewise 
pointed out by Mr. Peterson, who also referred to the 
restoration of the church by the Earl of Bective in 
1866.—On August 6 the members made an excursion 
to Durham Cathedral. 


6 as 
The members of the Archzological Section of the 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE visited 
Repton on July 27. Arriving at Willington Station 
shortly before three o’clock, the party were met at the 
Willington Bridge (over the Trent) by the Rev. F. C. 
Hipkins, assistant-master at Repton School, who had 
very kindly consented to conduct the party over the 
ground and explain the various objects of interest. 
The first of these was the remains of apparently some 
old earthworks, the ground in a field bordering on the 
road being raised in the shape of an oblong rectangle, 
with duplicated side walls, enclosing two round 
tumuli. The place is locally known as “‘ The Buries,”’ 
and there is much speculation as to its origin, the 
general opinion being that a Roman or Saxon camp 
was originally situated there. Its exact date and 


nature, however, is likely to remain for some time to 
come a subject of speculation only, for all excavation 
or investigation is strictly forbidden by the con. 
servatism of the lord of the manor. Here, also, was 
pointed out portions of the old course of the Trent— 
a narrow sinking in the land, here and there filled 
with water, extending in a rough semicircle for two 
or three miles. At Repton church the party were 
received by the vicar (the Rev. George Woodyatt), 
who read a few notes on the church. St. Wystan, to 
whom the church is dedicated, was a devout Mercian 
prince, who, on being murdered by his cousin in 849, 
was buried in the monastery then existing at Repton, 
which had attained to such fame in those days that 
burial within its precincts was accounted a great 
honour, and had come to be regarded as the West- 
minster Abbey of Mercia. Founded about the year 
650, the monastery was destroyed by the Danes in 
874, the Saxon crypt alone escaping the general 
devastation, and for about a hundred years there was 
probably no church at all in Repton, until, in 970, the 
later Saxon church was built on the site of the old 
monastery. The whole of the church (with the 
exception of the chancel) appears to have been 
restored in the Norman and again in the early 
Decorated period, the exquisite spire being the latest 
addition, in the year 1340. There are consequently 
embraced within its walls all the various styles of 
architecture, from Saxon to Perpendicular. In 1792 
the old carvings were swept away and other ‘‘ restora- 
tion ” effected, and in 1854 two round Saxon arches 
at the east end of the nave, and replaced with the 
present pointed arches—this for the sake of uniformity. 
The ‘‘horse-box” pews were removed, and the 
ancient floor restored, in 1885, at a cost of over 
43,000. The Saxon crypt, discovered by a grave- 
digger falling into it through the bottom of a grave 
he was digging, is almost unique. Some interesting 
old deeds (transcribed some years ago by Rev. Dr. 
Cox) were exhibited by the vicar. The Priory was 
next visited. It was built in 1172 by Matilda, daughter 
of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, son of Henry I. In 
1538 it shared the fate of most of the smaller 
monasteries, and was dissolved, the Commissioners 
appointed by Henry VIII. having reported that its 
monks were living dissolute lives. The buildings and 
lands were assigned to one Thomas Thacker, whose 
son, ‘‘ being alarmed with the news that Queen Mary 
had set up the abbeys again,” pulled down three sides 
of the Priory in the year 1548. The remaining side 
is now the residence of Mr. Hipkins. By the kind- 
ness of Canon Furneaux, the head-master of the 
school, the party were shown the old hall, containing 
some very fine oak-panelled rooms, and an ancient 
kitchen with an oak roof. The remains of the old 
Priory church, and a most interesting wall built out of 
the many curious fragments and relics found when 
levelling a site for the school cricket field, were then 


seen. 
ad) bad) at) 
The BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHOLO- 
GICAL SOcIETY held their seventeenth annual meeting 
at Ledbury on July 24, 25, and 26. The members 
assembled in the old Town Hall, where they were 
welcomed by Mr. Biddulph, M.P. The hon. secre- 
tary (Rev. W. Bazeley) read the annual report, which 
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was highly satisfactory as to numbers and financial 
osition, there being 443 members and a balance in 
hand of £442 6s. 6d. In this report various recom- 
mendations were made to the society by the council— 
that a piece of plate should be presented to Sir John 
Maclean for his eminent services as editor of the 
society’s transactions for the last sixteen years ; that a 
photographic and archeological survey of Gloucester- 
shire be commenced under the auspices of the society ; 
and that the financial year of the society commence 
on January 1 and end on the last day of December, 
instead of April, as heretofore. The council had 
much pleasure in reporting to the members that a 
very beautiful inkstand, with a suitable inscription, 
was presented in June to Sir John Maclean, by Sir 
Brook Kay and other members of the society, on 
behalf of the council. The photographic societies of 
Gloucestershire had been invited to send delegates to 
the executive committee, to draw up a scheme for a 
photographic archzeological survey of Gloucestershire. 
Favourable replies had been received.—Mr. M. Bid- 
dulph, M.P., was then introduced as the new presi- 
dent of the society, and in the course of his address 
drew attention to historical events and places in the 
district. He referred to the magnificent old British 
camp on the Herefordshire Beacon, the entrenchments 
on which could be seen stretching for miles round the 
hill. The Wall Hills Camp was of much the same 
age. There were very few, if any, Roman remains 
on this side of the county. The town of Ledbury 
was mentioned in Domesday Book. From 1295 to 
1304 the town returned two members to Parliament. 
The household roll of Bishop Swinfield in the thir- 
teenth century showed that roe deer were obtained 
from Colwall Chase and Dingwood Chase. Mr. Bid- 
dulph related an account of the fight which took 
place between Prince Rupert and Colonel Massey in 
the principal street during the Civil War. He pro- 
duced an officer’s sword of that period, found in the 
roof of a house opposite his (Mr. Biddulph’s) residence, 
where Prince Rupert lodged. Mr. Biddulph alluded 
to other historical matters, and regretted the apparent 
absence of traditions in England, like there were in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales.—After lunch the com- 
pany proceeded in breaks to the village of Bosbury, 
where they inspected the parish church, with its de- 
tached tower, and the remains of a thirteenth-century 
bishop’s palace and. Preceptories of the Knights 
Templars and Knights Hospitallers.—At Ledbury 
afterwards papers were read on ‘‘ Sepulchral Effigies 
in Churches near Ledbury,” ‘* Knights Templars and 
Hospitallers,” and the *‘ Church Bells of Gloucester- 
shire.”—The proceedings on Wednesday comprised an 
excursion to different points of interest between Led- 
bury and Malvern. Among the places visited were 
the site of Bronsil Castle, of which there are very few 
remains except the double moat ; Holly Bush Pass, 
and the ancient earthworks and settlement on Mid- 
summer Hill; Mr. G. H. Piper being the guide. 
Birtsmorton, formerly the residence of the Nanfan 
family, was next examined, and then the party drove 
to Little Malvern, where they examined the ancient 
conventual church, now used as the parish church. 
The greater part of the day was spent on the old 
British encampment on the Herefordshire Beacon, the 
formation of which was explained by the general 


secretary. After dinner at the Feathers Hotel, the 
party were received by the president and Lady Eliza- 
beth Biddulph at the Park.—The meeting concluded 
on Thursday. About two-thirds of the number pre- 
sent on the second day assembled in the Town Hall, 
where, previous to excursioning, the opportunity was 
taken of passing a vote of thanks to Mr. and Lady 
Elizabeth Biddulph for their entertainment of the 
members and associates on Wednesday evening at the 
Park.—Votes of thanks were also accorded to the 
readers of papers, the clergy and other gentlemen who 
had acted as guides, and the local secretaries, —The 
party left the market-hall to view Ledbury parish 
church, the Rector being their guide. The church is 
now undergoing restoration at a cost of £5,000, of 
which £2,000 has yet to be raised. Vaults which 
have fallen in are being filled. The church is a very 
fine edifice, and its chapels and monuments were 
viewed with interest. The Rector drew particular 
attention to the remains of Norman pillars which sup- 
ported the present columns, and to what were appar- 
ently Saxon foundations just exposed. There was 
some difference of opinion as to whether they were 
the foundations of a Saxon church, and the architect 
undertook to make a searching examination. It was 
considered that a special visit should be paid to this 
church, and this will probably be arranged. A car- 
riage excursion then left for Dymock, Kempley (where 
there is a church noted for its wall-paintings), and 
Much Marcle. At Much Marcle Church the hand- 
some effigies of Lady Audeley, Lady Mortimer, and 
of the Wallwyn and Kyrle families were much ad- 
mired. Mortimer Castle was inspected, and Mr. 
Piper gave an account of a great landslip at Marcle, 
described by Drayton as ‘*The Wonder.” Lunch 
was provided at Dymock by the Rev. R. and Mrs. 
Horton ; and, after an inspection of the parish church 
there, the party left by an early train for home. 


Bay 25 2 
The annual meeting of the KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETY was held at Faversham on July 31 and 
August 1. The Mayor (Jabez Smith, Esq.) welcomed 
the president (Earl Stanhope, F.S.A.), the council, 
and members to the ancient borough in the Town 
Hall, where the municipal regalia was displayed for 
inspection. The report, read by the hon. sec., 
Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., was of a highly satisfac- 
tory nature, and unanimously adopted. After the 
transaction of some formal business, the parish church 
was visited, under the guidance of the vicar, the Rev. 
C. E. Donne. The present structure is ‘emp. 
Edward I., and partially built with the materials of an 
earlier church. It contains some interesting wall- 
paintings and numerous brasses. The Grammar 
School, built in 1588, was next inspected, F. F. 
Giraud, Esq., Town Clerk, acting as guide. The 
ancient building is now used by the Freemasons, and 
has recently been restored with great care by that 
body. On returning to the Town Hall, the Mayor 
hospitably invited the large company to partake of 
light refreshment. The afternoon was given up tothe 
Norman church of the nuns at Davington and the 
adjoining Priory, kindly opened to the society by 
Mrs. Bramah. The chaplain, the Rev. Carus Vale 
Collier, described them very fully, and subsequently 
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conducted the party through the Priory, where the 
collections formed by the late Mr. Willement, F.S.A., 
were displayed. Later on a visit was paid to Preston 
church, where Canon Scott Robertson read an exhaus- 
tive paper on its history. The dinner, which took 
place in the Drill Hall, was well attended. Earl 
Stanhope presided, supported by the Mayor and a 
goodly number of the council of the society.—The 
evening meeting commenced at 7.45 p.m., the presi- 
dent again occupying the chair, when papers were 
read by Mr. F. F. Giraud, on ‘‘The Service of 
Shipping of the Barons of Faversham”; on ‘‘ The 
Heraldry displayed in the Churches to be Visited 
during the Meeting,” by the Rev. Carus Vale Collier, 
Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., following with an address 
on the ‘‘ Antiquities of Faversham.”—After the meet- 
ing, those members remaining in the town for the 
night examined a small but very choice collection of 
antiquities on view in the Institute. These were lent 
by Messrs. W. E. and J. Rigden, Mr. Morris, and 
others.—The second day was devoted to the study of 
the churches to the south of Faversham and the 
London road, those visited being Boughton-under- 
Blean, Selling, Sheldwich, and Throwley. Boughton 
and Sheldwich were described by their respective 
vicars, the Rev. J. A. Boodle and the Rev. B. S. 
Malden, while Canon Scott Robertson acted as 
cicerone at Selling and Throwley. Before leaving 
the last-named place Canon Knight, the vicar, and 
Mrs. Knight dispensed kindly hospitality. 


~ 2 07 


For the first time in its history, the DEVONSHIRE As- 
SOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, AND ART met on July 31 at South 
Molton. <A suite of rooms at the Town Hall was 
placed at the disposal of the members, and, in the 
absence of the Mayor, the company were received by 
Mr. Dudley J. C. Bush. In the course of his speech, 
Mr. Bush mentioned that a letter had been sent by 
Mr. Trelawney Sanders, of Newton Abbot, pointing 
out the frequency of names in the neighbourhood of 
South Molton indicating intercourse with Ireland, such, 
for instance, as East Irishborough and West Irish- 
borough and Irishcombe.—Mr. Brushfield, in respond- 
ing on behalf of the association, referred in feeling 
terms to the death of Mr. Cock, the local analyst.— 
A meeting for business purposes followed, when it was 
decided that next year’s meeting should be held at 
Okehampton, with Lord Halsbury as president.—At 
eight o’clock the members reassembled in order to 
listen to the presidential address. Before this was 
delivered, however, a purse of a hundred guineas was 
presented to the Rev. W. Harpley in recognition of 
his services as honorary secretary since the formation 
of the association, thirty-three years ago.—The presi- 
dent for the year (Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., M.A.) 
was then introduced by Mr. Brushfield. The subject 
of his address, which occupied about three-quarters of 
an hour, was ‘‘ Early English Freeholders.” His con- 
clusion was as follow: ‘‘We must think of these 
landowners as squires in a small way, not as peasant 
proprietors, but they were not lordsof manors. Their 


number and wide distribution seem inconsistent with 
that universal prevalence of the manorial system in 
the time of Edward the Confessor, which one or two 


late writers have expected us—I will not say to take 
for granted, but to accept as adequately proved.”—On 
Wednesday reports were presented on behalf of the 
committees on scientific memoranda and on Devon- 
shire folklore. The report of the Dartmoor Explora- 
tion Committee proved exceptionally important, 
relating principally to recent discoveries at Grims- 
pound, near Manaton.—Papers were read by Mr. 
Robert Burnard on the ‘‘ Exploration of Hut-Circles 
in Broadun Ring and Broadun,” and by Mr. Baring- 
Gould on ‘‘ Hut-Circles at Tavy Cleave.” A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Worth gave it as his opinion 
that these hut-circles belonged to the neolithic age.— 
Mr. F.. N. Worth then read a paper on ‘‘ Early Days 
in South Molton.” The operative charter of South 
Molton was first granted by Elizabeth in 1590, and 
confirmed by Charles II. ; but the town sent representa- 
tives to Parliament in the time of Edward I., and 
claimed, by prescription, to be a borough of far higher 
antiquity. Mr. Worth went on to say that the 
occasion of this paper was the discovery of a charter 
granted to the inhabitants soon after the Norman 
Conquest by a member of the family of the Turber- 
villes. This he had found among the family muni- 
ments of Colonel Pole-Carus, of Anthonys, Mr. 
Worth exhibited a beautiful photograph of the charter, 
read an English translation of the document, and made 
comments on its contents.—The President, having 
inspected the charter, observed that, according to one 
clause in it, fines imposed on the burgesses for various 
causes were to be ‘drunk up on the spot.”—Under 
the heading of ‘‘ Furse of Moreshead,” an interesting 
paper was read by Mr. Hedley Carpenter, of Tiverton, 
summarizing a manuscript recently found among some 
old documents in a West of England country house, 
and written by Robert Furse, of Dene Prior, Devon, 
in 1592.—In the course of a paper on “‘ Clerical and 
Social Life in Devon in 1287,” Dr. Brownlow 
(Roman Catholic Bishop of Clifton) referred to his 
father, an Anglican rector in the county, and men- 
tioned that a farmer’s wife, having borne her husband 
ten children, sent the youngest to the rector, saying 
that as he took the tenth pig, he ought to take the 
tenth child.—The Rev. S. G. Harris related a 
similar anecdote.—In the evening the annual dinner 
of the association was held in the Assembly-room of 
the George Hotel. 

On Thursday, at 10 a.m., the reading and discussion 
of papers were resumed, and lasted till four o’clock. 
Papers were read on the following subjects: By the 
Rev. S. G. Harris, on ‘‘Churston Ferrars and the 
Brixham Records of Briefs” ; by Dr. Brushfield, on 
the “‘ Church of All Saints, East Budleigh, part iii.,” 
and Churchwardens’ Accounts of East Budleigh” ; 
by Mr. Worth, on the ‘“‘Stone Rows of Dartmoor,” 
and the ‘* Three Towns in 1522-1523”; by the Rev. 
O. J. Reichel, on the ** Leuca or Lug of Doomsday,” 
and the ‘“‘ Hundred of Hartland in the Geld Roll”; 
by Mr. G. Mark Doe, on the “ Blowing up of Torring- 
ton Church, 1645”; by Mrs. Frances Troup, on the 
‘Rev. Matthew Mundy, i., ii, iii, iv.”; by Dr. 
Prowse, on ‘‘ An Index to Risdon’s Survey of Devon- 
shire-Personal Names” ; by Miss Helen Saunders, on 
‘© A List of Plants Growing Wild in the Parish of 
Southmolton and some Neighbouring Parishes.”— 
During the afternoon the municipal insignia were sub- 
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mitted for inspection, the bailiff’s staff, the oldest of 
the set (date, 1726), being pronounced very handsome. 
—A trip to the Doone valley, calling on the way at 
Northmolton to inspect the church, was arranged for 


Friday. 

bd —~ 
The second summer excursion of the present season 
of the East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was 
held on August 16. The members and their friends, 
to the number of about sixty, met at Hull in front of 
the Royal Station Hotel at 11 a.m., when carriages 
conveyed them to Preston. Here they were met by 
the vicar, Rev. E. Evers, The president of the 
Society (Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A.) gave an account of 
the structure, with a brief outline of its history. He 
said that the church of Preston was given in 1116 by 
Stephen, Earl of Albemarle, to the Abbey of St. 
Martin’s, Albemarle, in Normandy. This gift, to- 
gether wit! the three chapels of Hedon, was con- 
firmed to the abbey in the reign of Stephen, but in 
1229 the abbey granted the church of Preston to the 
Archbishop of York, who appropriated its revenues to 
found a subdeanery at the Cathedral Church. Dr. 
Cox described the church as in the main rebuilt, after 
a substantial fashion, in the Perpendicular style of the 
fifteenth century, but having an Early English 
thirteenth century arcade between the nave and the 
south aisle. ‘The chancel, which is said to have had 
a good many Early English features, was almost com- 
pletely renewed after an unhappy fashion in 1870. 
The restoration of the body of the church, begun in 
1880, was carried out on much better lines and with 
great care, though the exposure of the rubble of the 
interior walls was to be regretted. The tower was 
described as a remarkably good example of solid 
Perpendicular work. The remains of a beautiful 
alabaster reredos, found beneath the pavement in 
1880, was described in detail, Dr. Cox speaking 
confidently as to its being the delicate work of 
Nottingham artificers of the fifteenth century working 
in Derbyshire alabaster from the Chellaston pits. 
Comments were also offered upon the registers, which 
are perfect from 1559 downwards, upon the parish 
account books, and the communion plate of this 
orderly and well-cared-for church.—A short drive 
brought the party to the once famous port of Hedon, 
now a small sieepy little town with grass growing in 
the streets, and the whole predominated by the noble 
fabric of the great church of St. Augustine, the only 
one of the three large churches yet remaining, all of 
which were formerly chapels of the parochial church 
of Preston.—Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., made a clear 
and most efficient guide to Hedon, of which he is 
the coming historian.—On entering the town from 
Preston the moated site of the Hospital of the Holy 
Sepulchre, a well-endowed refuge for lepers, was 
pointed out. The church of St. Augustine first 
claimed attention. Mr. Boyle said that the oldest 
part of the present church was the south transept, 
which dated from about the close of the twelfth 
century, whilst the north transept and the choir are 
well-developed Early English of the early part of the 
thirteenth century. The nave, save the two bays at 
the west, which are of Decorated fourteenth-century 
work, is of late gedmetrical design, about 1300. The 
fine central Perpendicular tower is known by docu- 


mentary evidence to have been built between the 
years 1427 and 1437.—After luncheon at the Sun Inn, 
when several new members were elected, including 
Lord Londesborough, Mr. Boyle conducted the 
party to the western haven, which is a long artificial 
canal constructed in the early Norman days. They 
next visited the sites of the two destroyed churches of 
St. James and Si. Nicholas, where interesting infor- 
mation was given as to the former condition of these 
fabrics. On the lawn of Holyrood House stands the 
fine cross from the submerged village green of Kilnsea, 
and it was carefully examined. At the Town Hall 
the Mayor (Mr. Park) welcomed the visitors, and 
permitted them to inspect the old Corporation 
insignia and plate, which includes the oldest civic 
mace now in use in England. A brief address was 
given by Alderman G. R. Park descriptive of the 
plate and of the charters and records of the ancient 
borough.—Places were again taken in the carriages, 
and the members drove to Paull Holme, where 
formerly stood the great house of the Holmes of 
Paull, one of the oldest and most important of the 
families of the district. All that now remains is a 
fifteenth-century brick tower. It is supposed that the 
original church of Paull was at this hamlet, close to 
the great house. The party then proceeded to the 
present church of Paull, which was described by Dr. 
Cox. He stated that the dedication was usually 
given as a double one, SS. Mary and Andrew. This 
was a mistake, as can be proved from early wills, the 
church being dedicated to St. Mary, and having ‘‘a 
quire of St. Andrew,” which was in one of the short 
transepts, probably that on the south side. The 
present cruciform church, with good Perpendicular 
tracery in most of the windows, and lofty slender- 
pillared arcades, dates from about 1450, and there is 
no trace of an earlier fabric on the site. The church 
was dismantled at the time of the Commonwealth 
siege of Hull. Dr. Cox quoted here and at Preston 
from the unpublished Parliamentary Survey of 
Livings of the East Riding, which he has recently 
copied. This survey was made in 1650; under 
Paghill, or Paull, it is stated “this church was burnt 
at the raising of Hull seidge, and since which tyme the 
people have assembled in the minister’s house.” The 
next (annual) meeting of the Society is at Driffield on 
September 24 and 25. 





Reviews and Motices 
of s2e Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical atd to 
book-buying readers. | 


RouND ABOUT THE CROOKED SPIRE. By Rev. A. 
J. Foster, M.A. Chapman and Hall, Crown 
8vo., pp. xvi, 204. Eighteen illustrations by the 
author. 

This excellently printed ‘* little book does not pro- 
fess to be a minute guide or handbook intended to 
point out details to tourists,” as is said in the modest 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 








short preface. But it fully substantiates the claim to 
be an interesting sketch of north-east Derbyshire, and 
a wholesome contribution to the efforts which are 
made towards interesting English people in their own 
country. This book happens to have fallen into the 
hands for notice of one who is thoroughly acquainted 
with Derbyshire, particularly the parts round Chester- 
field, and it can with confidence be said that these 
pages are not only pleasantly put together, but re- 
markably accurate, considering that they are the 
result of a short summer holiday. Of course, Mr. 
Foster is much indebted to one or two who have 
plodded away in putting together materials from 
which such sketchy books as these are often com- 
piled ; but he frankly acknowledges this, and we 
cannot blame him for giving the public that which 
they are generally ready to buy. Moreover, Mr, 
Foster writes well and discriminately on certain 
po'»ts, such as the difference in the architecture of 
H.. sick, Bolsover, and Barlborough, and dwells 
on :. .ne places which have previously been somewhat 
neglected or ignored. We are glad to find a nice 
account of Barlborough and the Rodes family, so 
often given the go-by by the scores of Derbyshire 
guidebook-makers, and, unless we are mistaken, this 
is the first time that that interesting old house, The 
Hagge, near Staveley (built by Sir Peter Frecheville 
between 1610 and 1630), has been described or illus- 
trated. As a relief to the more usual topographical 
and archeological descriptions, fairly vivid accounts 
are given both of coal-mining and iron-working, 
Grasmoor and Staveley being the selected places. 
There is one quaintly wrong bit of geography. 
What did possess Mr. Foster to write of Tutbury as 
being ‘‘on the Lancashire border” (p. 6) of Derby- 
shire ! 


& & 

ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES IN AND AROUND 
NORTHAMPTON. By Edwin Bradbury. With 
short introduction by Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A. 
W. Mark, Northampton. Price 2s. 6d. 

These commendable sketches and brief letterpress 
can best be explained by quoting Dr. Cox’s page of 
introduction: ‘‘I have been asked to write a word 
or two of introduction to these architectural sketches 
of the town and neighbourhood of Northampton. As 
a new-comer to the county, it seemed to me somewhat 
presumptuous to comply, and yet, perhaps, churlish 
to refuse. Alas, I am neither a draughtsman nor a 
competent critic of artistic merit ! Nevertheless, the 
remarkable richness of this district in architectural 
details of supreme interest, from seventh - century 
Saxon down to the renaissance glories of John of 
Padua and Sir Thomas Fresham, has already made a 
considerable impression on me. From a fairly ex- 
tensive knowledge of England, I am able to say that, 
to the best of my belief, there is no other district in 
our country which abounds with so charming a variety 
and so great a profusion of the best of the builder’s 
art of bygone days as is the case with the neighbour- 
hood of Northampton. Mr. Bradbury’s sketches 
seem to me to be of no small merit and value, as 
faithful, and yet artistic, representations of many 
architectural features that are well worth reproducing. 
Some of them give views of well-known churches and 
houses, but others illustrate buildings that have never 


thus been treated. This book ought to help in 
making the residents of Northamptonshire more keen 
in the appreciation of the special beauties in stonework 
of this portion of the county, and it ought also to be 
useful to intelligent visitors in giving them examples 
of what they may expect to find. Another reason 
for welcoming this unpretentious book is that every 
published sketch of an old building, or some detail 
is an additional stumbling-block in the way of that 
desolating fiend, the ruthless ‘restorer,’ and of that 
still more saddening evil, the complete destroyer of 
the past. Mr. Bradbury merits success, and it is 
much to be hoped that he will meet with it. He is 
but a young man, and has probably much good work 
yet before him. For my own part, I trust that he 
may be, at all events, sufficiently encouraged to give 
us more portfolios of Northamptonshire views.” 





[Several reviews have to be held over at the last moment.) 


Correspondence. 


caiiaslllainn 
RINGMER AND GILBERT WHITE. 


In the June number of the Antiguary, p. 236, I 
read as follows: ‘‘In a large field at Ringmer, 
Sussex (almost close to the house in which Gilbert 
White lived and wrote),” etc. Although White wrote 
several letters from Ringmer, yet it seems scarcely 
correct to say that he “lived” there. He was in the 
habit of paying zisz¢s to his aunt, Mrs. Snooke, widow 
of a former vicar of the parish, but his visits ceased 
at her death, which occurred in the year 1780. 

Yours faithfully, 
C, LEESON PRINCE. 

The Observatory, 

Crowborough, Sussex, 
July 26, 1894. 


NoTE TO PuBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers of they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. —:- Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception uill be made. 

Jt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“ Antiquary, Holdenby, Northampton.” All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 


vately, or through the  ANTIQUARY,” to questzons of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions, 








